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Cuapter II. 
ANNA SARTORIUS. 


I WAS expected. That was very evident. An excited-looking 

maid-servant opened the door, and on seeing me, greeted me 
as if I had been an old friend. I was presently rescued by Merrick, 
also looking agitated. 

“Ho, Miss Wedderburn, at last you are here! How Miss Hallam 
have worried, to be sure !” 

“T could not help it, I'm very sorry,” said I, following her upstairs 
—up a great many flights of stairs, as it seemed to me, till she 
ushered me into a sitting-room, where I found Miss Hallam. 

“Thank heaven, child! you are here at last. I was beginning to 
think that if you did not come by this train, I must send some one 
to Koln to look after you.” 

“By this train!” I repeated blankly. “Miss Hallam—what—do 
you mean? ‘There has been no other train.” 

“Two; there was one at four and one at six. I cannot tell you 
how uneasy I have been at your non-appearance.” 

“ Then—then——” I stammered, growing hot all over. “Oh, how 
horrible !” 

“What is horrible ?” she demanded. “And you must be starving. 
Merrick, go and see about something to eat for Miss Wedderburn. 
Now,” she added as her maid left the room, “ tell me what you have 
been doing.” 

I told her everything, concealing nothing. 

“Most annoying!” she remarked. “A gentleman, you say. My 
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dear child, no gentleman would have done anything of the kind. I 
am very sorry for it all.” 

“Miss Hallam,” I implored, almost in tears, “please do not tell 
any one what has happened to me. I will never be such a fool again. 
I know now—and you may trust me. But do not let any one know 
how—stwpid I have been. I told you I was stupid—I told you 
several times. I am sure you must remember.” 

“Oh yes, I remember. We will say no more about it.” 

“ And the grey shawl,” said I. 

“ Merrick had it.” 

I lifted my hands and shrugged my shoulders. “Just my luck,” I 
murmured resignedly, as Merrick came in with a tray. 

Miss Hallam, I noticed, continued to regard me now and then as I 
ate with but small appetite. I was too excited by what had passed, 
and by what I had just heard, to be hungry. I thought it kind, 
merciful, humane in her to promise to keep my secret, and not expose 
my ignorance and stupidity to strangers. 

“Tt is evident,” she remarked, “that you must at once begin to 
learn German, and then if you do get lost at a railway station again, 
you will be able to ask your way.” 

Merrick shook her head with an inexpressibly bitter smile. 

“T defy any one to learn this ere language, ma’am. They call a 
accident a Ungliick ; if any one could tell me what that means, I'd 
thank them, that’s all.” 

“Don’t express your opinions, Merrick, unless you wish to seem 
deficient in understanding, but go and see that Miss Wedderburn 
has everything she wants—or rather everything that can be gof—in 
her room. She is tired, and shall go to bed.” 

I was only too glad to comply with this mandate, but it was long 
ere I slept. I kept hearing the organ in the cathedral, and that voice 
of the invisible singer—seeing the face beside me, and hearing the 
words, “Then you have decided that I am to be trusted ?” 

“ And he was deceiving me all the time!” I thought mournfully. 

I breakfasted by myself the following morning, in a room called the 
Spetsesaal. I found I was late. When I came into the room, about 
nine o'clock, there was no one but myself to be seen. There was a 
long table with a white cloth upon it, and rows of the thickest cups 
and saucers it had ever been my fate to see, with distinct evidences 
that the chief part of the company had already breakfasted. Baskets 
full of Brédchen* and pots of butter, a long india-rubber pipe coming 
from the gas to light a Theemaschine {—lots of cane-bottomed chairs, 
an open piano, two cages with canaries in them; the kettle gently 
simmering above the gas-flame ; for the rest silence and solitude. 


* Rolls. + Tea-making machine. 
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I sat down, having found a clean cup and plate, and glanced 
timidly at the Theemaschine, not daring to cope with its mysteries, 
until my doubts were relieved by the entrance of a young person with 
a trim little figure, a coquettishly cut and elaborately braided apron, 
and a white frilled Morgenhaube* upon her hair, surmounting her 
round, heavenward-aspiring visage. 

“ Guten Morgen, mein Fréulein,” she said, as she marched up to the 
darkly mysterious Theemaschine and began deftly to prepare coffee 
for me, and to push the Brédchen towards me. She began to talk 
to me in broken English, which was very pretty ; and while I ate and 
drank, she industriously scraped little white roots at the same table. 
She told me she was Clara, the niece of Frau Steinmann, and that she 
was very glad to see me, but was very sorry 1 had had so long to 
wait in Kéln, yesterday. She liked my dress, and was it echt Englisch t 
—also, how much did it cost ? 

She was a cheery little person, and I liked her. She seemed to 
like me too, and repeatedly said she was glad I had come. She liked 
dancing, she said. Did I? And she had lately danced at a ball with 
some one who danced so well—aber, quite indescribably well. His 
name was Karl Linders, and he was, ach ! really a remarkable person. 
A bright blush, and a little sigh, accompanied the remark. Our 
eyes met, and from that moment Clara and I were very good friends. 

I went upstairs again, and found that Miss Hallam proposed, during 
the forenoon, to go and find the Eye Hospital, where she was to see 
the oculist, and arrange for him to visit her, and shortly after eleven 
we set out. 

The street that I had so dimly seen the night before showed itself 
by daylight to be a fair, broad way. Down the middle, after the 
pleasant fashion of continental towns, was a broad walk, planted 
with two double-rows of linden; and on either side this Lindenallee 
was the carriage road, private houses, shops, exhibitions, boarding- 
houses. In the middle, exactly opposite our dwelling, was the New 
Theatre, just drawing to the close of its first season. I looked at 
it without thinking much about it. I had never been in a theatre in 
my life, and the name was but a name to me. 

Turning off from the pretty Allee, and from the green Hofgarten t 
which bounded it at one end, we entered a narrow, ill-paved street, the 
aspect of whose gutters and inhabitants alike excited my liveliest dis- 
gust. In this street was the Eye Hospital, as was presently testified 
to us by a board bearing the inscription, Stidtische Augenklintk. 

We were taken to a dimly lighted room in which many people 
were waiting, some with bandages over their eyes; others with all 
kinds of extraordinary spectacles on, which made them look like 

* Morning-cap. + Real English. t Court or castle — 
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phantoms out of a bad dream—nearly all more or less blind, and the 
effect was surprisingly depressing. 

Presently Miss Hallam and Merrick were admitted to an inner 
room, and I was left to await their return. My eye strayed over 
the different faces, and I felt a sensation of relief when I saw some 
one come in without either bandage or spectacles. The new-comer 
was a young man of middle height, and of proportions slight without 
being thin. There was nothing the matter with his eyes, unless 
perhaps a slight shortsightedness: he had, I thought, one of the 
gentlest, most attractive faces I had ever seen; boyishly open and 
innocent at the first glance; at the second, endued with a certain 
reticent calm and intellectual radiance which took away from the first 
youthfulness of his appearance. Soft yet luminous brown eyes, 
loose brown hair hanging round his face, a certain manner which for 
me at least had a charm, were the characteristics of this young man. 
He carried a violin case, removed his hat as he came in, and being 
seen by one of the young men who sat at desks, took names down, 
and attended to people in general, was called by him: 

“Herr Helfen—Herr Friedhelm Helfen !” 

“Yes—here!” he answered, going up to the desk; upon which 
there ensued a lively conversation, though carried on in a low tone, 
after which the young man at the desk presented a white card to 
“Herr Friedhelm Helfen,” and the latter, with a pleasant “adieu,” 
went out of the room again. 

Miss Hallam and Merrick presently returned from the consulting- 
room, and we went out of the dark room into the street, which was 
filled with spring sunshine and warmth; a contrast something like 
that between Miss Hallam’s life and my own, I have thought since. 
Far before us, hurrying on, I saw the young man with the violin- 
case ; he turned off by the theatre, and went in at a side door. 

An hour’s wandering in the Hofgarten—my first view of the 
Rhine—a dull, flat stream it looked, too. I have seen it since then 
in mightier flow. Then we came home, and it was decided that we 
should dine together with the rest of the company at one o'clock. 

A bell rang at a few minutes past one. We went downstairs, into 
the room in which I had already breakfasted, which, in general, 
was known as the Saal. As I entered with Miss Hallam, I was 
conscious that a knot of lads or young men stood aside to let us pass, 
and then giggled and scuffled behind the door before following us 
into the Saal. 

Two or three ladies were already seated, and an exceedingly stout 
lady ladled out soup at a side table, while Clara and a servant-woman 
carried the plates round to the different places. The stout lady 
turned as she saw us, and greeted us. She was Frau Steinmann, 
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our hostess. She waited until the youths before spoken of had come 
in, and with a great deal of noise had seated themselves; when she 
began, aided by the soup-ladle, to introduce us all to each other. 

We, it seemed, were to have the honour and privilege of being the 
only English ladies of the company. We were introduced to one or 
two others, and I was assigned a place by a lady introduced as 
Fraulein Anna Sartorius; a brunette, rather stout, with large dark 
eyes which looked at me in a way I did not like, a head of curly 
black hair cropped short, an odd brusque manner, and a something 
peculiar or, as she said, selten in her dress. This young lady sustained 
the introduction with self-possession and calm. It was otherwise 
with the young gentlemen, who appeared decidedly mixed. There 
were some half-dozen of them in all—a couple of English, the rest 
German, Dutch, and Swedish. I had never been in company with so 
many nationalities before, and was impressed with my situation— 
needlessly so. 

All these young gentlemen made bows which were, in their re- 
spective ways, triumphs of awkwardness; with the exception of one 
of our compatriots, who appeared to believe that himself and his 
manners were formed to charm and subdue the opposite sex. We 
then sat down, and Fraulein Sartorius immediately opened a con- 
versation with me. 

“ Sprechen Sie Deutsch, mein Fraulein ?” * was her first venture, and 
having received my admission that I did not speak a word of it, she 
continued in good English : 

“ Now I can talk to you without offending you. It is so dreadful 
when English people who don’t know German persist in thinking 
that they do. There was an Englishwoman here who always said 
wer t when she meant where, and wot when she meant who. She 
said the sound confused her.” 

The boys giggled at this, but the joke was lost upon me. 

“What is your name ?” she continued; “I didn’t catch what Frau 
Steinmann said.” 

“May Wedderburn,” I replied, angry with myself for blushing so 
excessively as I saw that all the boys held their spoons suspended, 
listening for my answer. 

“May—das heisst Mai,” said she, turning to the assembled youths, 
who testified that they were aware of it, and the Dutch boy, Brinks, 
inquired gutturally : 

“You haf one zong in your language what calls itself ‘ Not always 
Mai,’ haf you not ?” 

“Yes,” said I, and all the boys began to giggle as if something 
clever had been said. Taken all in all, what tortures have I not 


* “Do you speak German, Miss >” t Who. t Where. 
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suffered from those dreadful boys! Shy when they ought to have 
been bold, and bold where a modest retiringness would better have 
become them. Giggling inanely at everything and nothing. Noisy 
and vociferous amongst themselves or with inferiors ; shy, awkward, 
and blushing with ladies or in refined society—distressing my feeble 
efforts to talk to them by their silly explosions of laughter when 
one of them was addressed. They formed the bane of my life for 
some time. 

“Will you let me paint you?” said Fraulein Sartorius, whose big 
eyes had been surveying me in a manner that made me nervous. 

“Paint me?” 

“Your likeness, 1 mean. You are very pretty, and we never see 
that colour of hair here.” 

“ Are you a painter ?” 

“No, I’m only a Studentin yet; but I paint from models. Well, 
will you sit to me ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. If I have time, perhaps.” 

“ What will you do to make you not have time?” 

I did not feel disposed to gratify her curiosity, and said I did not 
know yet what I should do. 

For a short time she asked no more questions, then : 

“Do you like town or country best?” 

“T don’t know. I have never lived in a town.” 

“Do you like amusements—concerts, and theatre, and opera?” 

“T don’t know,” I was reluctantly obliged to confess, for I saw 
that the assembled youths, though not looking at me openly, 
and apparently entirely engrossed with their dinners, were listening 
attentively to what passed. 

“You don’t know,” repeated Fraulein Sartorius, quickly seeing 
through my thin assumption of indifference, and proceeding to draw 
me out as much as possible. I wished Adelaide had been there to 
beat her from the field. She would have done it better than I could. 

“No; because I have never been to any.” 

“Haven't you? How odd! How very odd! Isn’t it strange?” 
she added, appealing to the boys. “ Fraulein has never been to a 
theatre or a concert.” 

I disdained to remark that my words were being perverted, but 
the “game” instinct rose in me. Raising my voice a little, I 
remarked : 

“Tt is evident that I have not enjoyed your advantages, but I trust 
that the gentlemen” (with a bow to the listening boys) “will make 
allowance for the difference between us.’ 

The young gentlemen burst into a chorus of delighted giggles, - 
Anna, shooting a rapid glance at me, made a slight grimace, and 
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looked not at all displeased. I was, though, mightily ; but, elate with 
victory, I turned to my compatriot at the other end of the table, and 
asked him at what time of the year Elberthal was pleasantest. 

“Qh,” said he, “it’s always pleasant to me, but that’s owing to 
myself. I make it so.” 

Just then, several of the other lads rose ; pushing their chairs back 
with a great clatter, bowing to the assembled company, and saying 
“ Gesegnete Mahizeit !” as they went out. 

“Why are they going, and what do they say ?” I inquired of Miss 
Sartorius, who replied quite amiably : 

“They are students at the Realschule. They have to be there at 
two o'clock, and they say ‘ Blessed be the meal-time!’ as they go out.” 

“Do they? How nice!” I could not help saying. 

“Would you like to go for a walk this afternoon ?” said she. 

“Oh, very much!” I had exclaimed, before I remembered that I 
did not like her, and did not intend to like her. “If Miss Hallam 
can spare me,” I added. 

“Qh, I think she will. I shall be ready at half past two; then we 
shall return for coffee at four. I will knock at your door at the 
time.” 

On consulting Miss Hallam after dinner, I found she was quite 
willing for me to go out with Anna, and at the time appointed we 
set out. 

Anna took mea tour round the town, showed me the lions, and gave 
me topographical details. She showed me the big plain barrack, and the 
desert waste of the Ewerzierplatz * spreading before it. She did her 
best to entertain me, and I, with a childish prejudice against her abrupt 
manner, and the free, somewhat challenging look of her black eyes, was 
reserved, unresponsive, stupid. I took a prejudice against her—I own 
it—and for that and other sins committed against a woman who would 
have been my friend if I would have let her, I say humbly, Mea culpa! 

“Tt seems a dull kind of place,” said I. 

“Tt need not be. You have advantages here which you can’t get 
everywhere. I have been here several years, and as I have no other 
home I rather think I shall live here.” 

“Qh, indeed.” 

“You have a home, I suppose ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Brothers and sisters ?” 

“Two sisters,” I replied, mightily ruffled by what I chose to 
consider her curiosity and impertinence ; though, when I looked at 
her, I saw what I could not but confess to be a real and not unkind 
interest in her plain face and big eyes. 


* Drill-ground. 
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“ Ah! I have no brothers and sisters. I have only a little house 
in the country, and as I have always lived in a town I don’t care 
for the country. It is so lonely. The people are so stupid too 
—not always though. You were offended with me at dinner, nicht 
wahr 2” 

“Oh dear no!” said I very awkwardly and very untruly. The 
truth was, I did not like her, and was too young, too ignorant, and 
gauche to try to smooth over my dislike. I did not know the pain 
I was giving, and if I had, should perhaps not have behaved 
differently. 

“ Doch!” she said, smiling. “ But I did not know what a child 
you were, or I should have let you alone.” 

More offended than ever, I maintained silence. If I were certainly 
touchy and ill to please, Fraulein Sartorius, it must be owned, did not 
know how to apologise gracefully. I have since, with wider know- 
ledge of her country and its men and women, got to see that what 
made her so inharmonious was, that she had a woman’s form, and a 
man’s disposition and love of freedom. As her countrywomen, taken 
in the gross, are the most utterly “ in bonds ” of any women in Europe, 
this spoiled her life in a manner which cannot be understood here, 
where women in comparison are free as air, and gave no little of the 
brusqueness and roughness to her manner. In an enlightened English 
home she would have been an admirable, firm, clever woman! Here 
she was that most dreadful of all abnormal growths—a woman with a 
will of her own. 

“What do they do here ?” I inquired indifferently. 

“Oh, many things. Though it is not a large town, there is a 
School of Art, which brings many painters here. There are a hundred 
and fifty—besides students.” 

“ And you are a student ?” 

“Yes. One must have something to do—some Carrigre—though 
my countrywomen say not. I shall go away for aSfew months soon, 
but I am waiting for the last great concert. It will be the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ of Rubinstein.” 

“Ah, yes!” said I politely, but without interest. I had never 
heard of Rubinstein and the ‘ Verlorenes Paradies.’ Before the furore 
of 1876, how many scores of provincial English had ? 

“There is very much music here,” she continued. “Are you fond 
of it ?” 

“Ye-es, I can’t play much, but I can sing. I have come here 
partly to take singing lessons.” 

“ So , 

“Who is the best teacher ?” was my next ingenuous question. 

She laughed. 
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“That depends upon what you want to learn. There are so many ; 
violin, Clavier, that is piano, flute, ’cello, everything.” 

“Oh!” I replied, and asked no more questions about music; but 
inquired if it were pleasant at Frau Steinmann’s. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Ts it pleasant anywhere? I don’t find many places pleasant, 
because I cannot be a humbug, so others do not like me. But I 
believe some people like Elberthal very well. There is the theatre— 
that makes another element. And there are the soldiers and 
Kaujfleute—merchants, I mean, so you see there is variety, though it 
is a small place.” 

“Ah, yes!” said I, looking about me as we passed down a very 
busy street, and I glanced to right and left with the image of Eugen 
Courvoisier ever distinctly if unconfessedly present to my mental view. 
Did he live at Elberthal? and if so, did he belong to any of those 
various callings? What was he? An artist who painted pictures 
for his bread? I thought that very probable. There was something 
free and artist-like in his manner, in his loose waving hair and in 
his keen susceptibility to beauty. I thought of his emotion at 
hearing that glorious Bach music. Or was he a musician—what Anna 
Sartorius called ein Musiker? But no. My ideas of musicians were 
somewhat hazy, not to say utterly chaotic; they embraced only two 
classes—those who performed or gave lessons, and those who com~- 
posed. I had never formed to myself the faintest idea of a composer, 
and my experience of teachers and performers was limited to one 
specimen—Mr. Smythe of Darton, whose method and performances 
would, as I have since learnt, have made the hair of a musician stand 
horrent on end. No—I did not think he wasa musician. An actor? 
Perish the thought, was my inevitable mental answer. How should 
I be able to make any better one? A soldier, then? At that moment 
we met a mounted captain of Uhlans, harness clanking, accoutrements. 
rattling. He was apparently an acquaintance of my companion, for he 
saluted with a grave politeness which sat well upon him. Decidedly 
Eugen Courvoisier had the air of a soldier. That accounted for all. No 
doubt he was a soldier. In my ignorance of the strictness of German 
military regulations as regards the wearing of uniform, I overlooked 
the fact that he had been in civilian’s dress, and remained delighted 
with my new idea—Captain Courvoisier. ‘“ What is the German for 
Captain ?” I inquired abruptly. 

“ Hauptmann.” 

“Thank you.” Hauptmann Eugen Courvoisier—a noble and a 
gallant title, and one which became him. “ How much is a thaler?” 
was my next question. 

“Tt is as much as three shillings in your money.” 
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“Qh, thank you,” said I, and did a little sum in my own mind. 
At that rate, then, I owed Herr Courvoisier the sum of ten shillings. 
How glad I was to find it came within my means. 

As I took off my things, I wondered when Herr Courvoisier would 
“ make out his accounts.” I trusted, soon. 


Cuapter III. 
“Probe zum Verlorenen Paradiese.”* 


Miss Haram fulfilled her promise with regard to my singing lessons. 
She had a conversation with Fraulein Sartorius, to whom, unpopular 
as she was, I noticed people constantly and almost instinctively went 
when in need of precise information, or a slight dose of common- 
sense and clear-headedness. 

Miss Hallam inquired who was the best master. 

“For singing, the Herr Direktor,” replied Anna very promptly. 
“ And then he directs the best of the musical Vereine—the clubs— 
societies, whatever you name them. At least he might try Miss 
Wedderburn’s voice.” 

“ Who is he ?” 

“ The head of anything belonging to music in the town—kéniglicher 
Musikdirektor. He conducts all the great concerts, and though he 
does not sing himself, yet he is one of the best teachers in the 
province. Lots of people come and stay here on purpose to learn 
from him.” 

“ And what are these Vereine?” 

“ Every season there are six great concerts given, and a seventh for 
the benefit of the Direktor. The orchestra and chorus together are 
called a Verein—Musikverein. The chorus is chiefly composed of 
ladies and gentlemen—amateurs, you know—Dilettanten. The Herr 
Direktor is very particular about voices. You pay so much for 
admission, and receive a card for the season. Then you have all the 
good teaching—the Proben.” 

“What 7s a Probe?” I demanded hastily, remembering that Cour- 
voisier had used the word. 

“What you call a rehearsal.” 

Ah! then he was musical. At last I had found it out. Perhaps 
he was one of the amateurs who sang at these concerts, and if so I 
might see him again, and if so. . . . But Anna went on: 

“Tt is a very good thing for any one, particularly with such 
teacher as Von Francius.” 


* Rehearsal to the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
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“You must join,” said Miss Hallam to me. 

“There is Probe to-night to Rubinstein’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ” said 
Anna. “I shall go, not to sing, but to listen. I can take Miss 
Wedderburn, if you like, and introduce her to Herr Von Francius, 
whom I know.” 

“Very nice! very much obliged to you. Certainly,” said Miss 
Hallam. 

The Probe was fixed for seven, and shortly after that time we set 
off for the Tonhalle, or concert-hall, in which it was held. 

“We shall be much too early,” said she. “But the people are 
shamefully late. Most of them only come to klatsch, and flirt, or try 
to flirt, with the Herr Direktor.” 

This threw upon my mind a new light as to the Herr Direktor, 
and I walked by her side much impressed. She told me that if 
accepted I might even sing in the concert itself, as there had only 
been four Proben so far, and there were still several before the 
Hauptprobe. 

“What is the Hauptprobe ?” I inquired. 

“General Rehearsal—when Herr von Francius is most unmerciful 
to his stupid pupils. I always attend that. I like to hear him make 
sport of them, and then the instrumentalists laugh at them. Von 
Francius never flatters.” 

Inspired with nightmare-like ideas as to this terrible Haupt- 
probe, I found myself, with Anna, turning into a low-fronted build- 
ing inscribed “ Stadtische Tonhalle ”—the concert-hall of the good 
town of Elberthal. 

“This way,” said she. “It is in the Rittersaal. We don’t go to 
the large Saal till the Hawptprobe.” 

I followed her into a long, rather shabby-looking room, at one end 
of which was a low orchestra, about which were dotted the desks of the 
absent instrumentalists, and some stiff-looking celli and contrabasst 
kept watch from a wall. On the orchestra was already assembled a 
goodly number of young men and women ; all in lively conversation, 
loud laughter, and apparently high good-humour with themselves and 
everything in the world. 

A young man with a fuzz of hair standing off about a sad and de- 
pressed-looking countenance was stealing “in and out and round about,” 
and distributing sheets of score to the company. In the conductor’s 
place was a tall man in grey clothes, who leaned negligently against the 
rail, and held a conversation with a pretty young lady, who seemed 
much pleased with his attention. It did not strike me at first that 
this was the terrible Direktor of whom I had been hearing. He was 
young, had a slender, graceful figure, and an exceedingly handsome 
though (I thought at first) an unpleasing face. There was something 
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in his attitude and manner which at first I did not quite like. Anna 
walked up the room, and pausing before the estrade said : 

“ Herr Direktor !” 

He turned : his eyes fell upon her face, and left it instantly to look 
at mine. Gathering himself together into a more ceremonious attitude, 
he descended from his estrade, and stood beside us, a little to one side, 
looking at us with a leisurely calmness which made me feel, I knew 
not why, uncomfortable. Meanwhile, Anna took up her parable. 

“May I introduce the young lady? Miss Wedderburn, Herr 
Musikdirektor von Francius. Miss Wedderburn wishes to join the 
Verein, if you think her voice will pass. Perhaps you will allow her 
to sing to-night ?” 

“Certainly, mein Frdulein,” said he to me, not to Anna. He had 
a long, rather Jewish-looking face, black hair, eyes, and moustache. 
The features were thin, fine, and pointed. The thing which most struck 
me then, at any rate, was a certain expression which, conquering all 
others, dominated them—at once a hardness and a hardihood which 
impressed me disagreeably then, though I afterwards learnt, in knowing 
the man, to know much more truly the real meaning of that unflinching 
gaze and iron look. 

“ Your voice is what, mein Fréulein 2?” he asked. 

“ Soprano.” 

“Soprano? We will see. The soprani sit over there, if you will 
have the goodness.” 

He pointed to the left of the orchestra, and called out to the 
melancholy looking young man, “ Herr Schénfeld, a chair for the 
young lady !” 

Herr von Francius then ascended the orchestra himself, went to the 
piano, and, after a few directions, gave us the signal to begin. Till 
that day—I confess it with shame—I had never heard of the ‘ Verlorenes 
Paradies.’ It came upon me like a revelation. I sang my best, 
substituting do, re, mi, &c., for the German words. Once or twice, 
as Herr von Francius’s forefinger beat time, I thought I saw his head 
fun a little in our direction, but I scarcely heeded it. When the first 
chorus was over, he turned to me: 

“You have not sung in a chorus before ?” 

“No.” 

“So! Ishould like to hear you sing something sola.” He pushed 
towards me a pile of music, and while the others stood looking on and 
whispering amongst themselves, he went on, “ Those are all soprano 
songs. Select one, if you please, and try it.” 

Not at all aware that the incident was considered unprecedented, 
and was creating a sensation, I turned over the music, seeking some- 
thing I knew, but could find nothing. All in German, and all strange. 
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Suddenly I came upon one, entitled ‘Blute nur, liebes Herz,’ the soprano 
solo which I had heard as I sat with Courvoisier in the cathedral. It 
seemed almost like an old friend. I opened it, and found it had also 
English words. That decided me. 

“T will try this,” said I, showing it to him. 

He smiled. “’S ist gut!”* Then he read the title of the song 
aloud, and there was a general titter, as if some very great joke were 
in agitation, and were much appreciated. Indeed I found that in 
general the jokes of the Herr Direktor, when he condescended to make 
any, were very keenly relished by at least the lady part of his pupils. 

Not understanding the reason of the titter, I took the music in my 
hand, and waiting for a moment until he gave me the signal, sang it 
after the best wise I could—not very brilliantly, I dare say, but with 
at least all my heart poured into it. I had one requisite at least of 
an artist’s nature—I could abstract myself upon occasion completely 
from my surroundings. I did so now. It was too beautiful, too grand. 
I remembered that afternoon at Kéln—the golden sunshine streaming 
through the painted windows, the flood of melody poured forth by the 
invisible singer ; above all, 1 remembered who had been by my side, 
and I felt as if again beside him—again influenced by the unusual 
beauty of his face and mien, and by his clear, strange, commanding 
eyes. It all came back to me—the strangest, happiest day of my 
life. Isang as I had never sung before—as I had not known I could 
sing. 

When I stopped, the tittering had ceased: silence saluted me. 
The young ladies were looking at me: some of them had put on their 
eye-glasses; others stared at me as if I were some strange animal 
from a menagerie. The young gentlemen were whispering amongst 
themselves, and taking sidelong glances at me. I scarcely heeded 
anything of it. I fixed my eyes upon the judge who had been listen- 
ing to my performance—upon Von Francius. He was pulling his 
moustache, and at first made no remark. 

“You have sung that song before, gnddiges Fraulein ?” 

“No. Ihave heard it once. I have not seen the music before.” 

“So!” He bowed slightly, and turning once more to the others, 
said : 

“We will begin the next chorus—Chorus of the Damned. Now, 
meine Herrschaften,t I would wish to impress upon you one thing, 
if I can, that is—Silence, meine Herren!” he called sharply towards 
the tenors, who were giggling inanely amongst themselves, “A 
chorus of damned souls,” he proceeded composedly, “would not sing 
in the same unruffled manner as a young lady who warbles ‘ Spring 


* “Good!” + Literally, “my masters.” 
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is come—tra la la! Spring is come—lira, lira! in her mamma’s 
drawing-room. Try to imagine yourself struggling in the tortures of 
hell——” (a delighted giggle, and a sort of “Oh, you dear, wicked 
man !” expression on the part of the young ladies: a nudging of each 
other on that of the young gentlemen), “and sing as if you were 
damned.” 

Scarcely any one seemed to take the matter the least earnestly. The 
young ladies continued to giggle, and the young gentlemen to nudge 
each other. Little enough of expression, if plenty of noise, was there 
in that magnificent and truly difficult passage, the changing choruses 
of the Condemned and the Blessed ones—with its crowning “ WE !”* 
thundering down from highest soprano to deepest bass. 

“Lots of noise, and no meaning,” observed the conductor, leaning 
himself against the rail of the estrade, face to his audience, folding his 
arms, and surveying them all one after the other with cold self- 
possession. It struck me that he despised them while he condescended 
to instruct them. The power of the man struck me again. I began 
to like him better. At least I venerated his thorough understanding 
of what was to me a splendid mystery. No softening appeared in the 
master’s eyes in answer to the rows of pretty appealing faces turned 
to him ; no smile upon his contemptuous lips responded to the eyes— 
black, brown, grey, blue, yellow—all turned with such affecting 
devotion to his own. Composing himself in an insouciant attitude, 
he began in a cool, indifferent voice, which had, however, certain 
caustic tones in it which stung me at least to the quick : 

“T never heard anything worse, even from you. My honoured 
Fraulein ; my gnddigen Herren ; just try once to imagine what you 
are singing about! It is not an exercise—it is not a love-song, either 
of which you would no doubt perform excellently. Conceive what is 
happening! Put yourself back into those mythical times. Believe, 
for this evening, in the story of the forfeited Paradise. There is 
strife between the Blessed and the Damned; the obedient and the 
disobedient. There are thick clouds in the heavens—smoke, fire, and 
sulphur—a clashing of swords in the serried ranks of the angels: 
cannot you see Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, leading the heavenly host ? 
Cannot some of you sympathise a little with Satan and his struggle ?” 

Looking at him, I thought they must indeed be an unimaginative 
set! in that dark face before them was Mephistopheles at least—der 
Geist der stets verneint}—if nothing more violent. His cool, scornful 
features were lit up with some of the excitement which he could not 
drill into the assemblage before him. Had he been gifted with the 
requisite organ he would have acted and sung the chief character in 
‘Faust’ con amore. 





* “Woe!” t “The spirit who ever denies.” —Faust. 
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“Ach, wm Gotteswillen !”* he went on, shrugging his shoulders, 
“try to forget what you are! Try to forget that none of you ever 
had a wicked thought or an unholy aspiration——” 

(“ Don’t they see how he is laughing at them ?” I wondered.) 

“You, chorus of the Condemned, try to conjure up every wicked 
thought you can, and let it come out in your voices—you who sing 
the strains of the blessed ones, think of what blessedness is. Surely 
each of you has his own idea! Some of you may agree with Lenore: 

“«Bei ihm, bei ihm ist Seligkeit, 
Und ohne Wilhelm Holle!’ 
If so, think of him; think of her—only sing it, whatever it is. 
Remember the strongest of feelings : 
“*Die Engel nennen es Himmelsfreude 


Die Teufel nennen es Héllenqual, 
Die Menschen nennen es—LIEBE.’ 





And sing it!” 

He had not become loud or excited in voice or gesticulation, but 
his words, flung at them like so many scornful little bullets, the in- 
different resignation of his attitude, had their effect upon the crew of 
giggling, simpering girls, and awkward, self-conscious young men. 
Some idea seemed youchsafed to them that perhaps their performance 
had not been quite all that it might have been; they began in a little 
more earnest, and the chorus went better. 

For my own part, I was deeply moved. A vague excitement, a 
wild and not altogether a holy one, had stolen over me. I understood 
now how the man might have influence. I bent to the power of his 
will, which reached’ me where I stood in the background, from his 
dark eyes, which turned for a moment to me now and then. It was 
that will of his which put me as it were suddenly into the spirit of the 
music, and revealed to me depths in my own heart at which I had 
never even guessed. Excited, with cheeks burning and my heart hot 
within me, I followed his words and his gestures, and grew so impatient 
of the dull stupidity of the others that tears came to my eyes. How 
could that young woman, in the midst of a sublime chorus, deliberately 
pause, arrange the knot of her necktie, and then, after a smile and a 
side-glance at the conductor, go on again with a more self-satisfied 
simper than ever upon her lips? What might not the thing be with 
a whole=chorus of sympathetic singers? The very dulness which in 
fact. prevailed revealed to me great regions of possible splendour, 
almost too vast to think of. 

At last it was over. I turned to the Direktor, who was still near 
the piano, and asked timidly : 

“Do you think I may join? Will my voice do?” 

* “For God’s sake!” 
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An odd expression crossed his face; he answered drily : 

“You may join the Verein, mein Fréulein—yes. Please come this 
way with me. Pardon, Fraulein Stockhausen—another time. I am 
sorry to say I have business at present.” 

A black look from a pretty brunette, who had advanced with an 
engaging smile and an open score to ask him some question, greeted 
this very composed rebuff of her advance. The black look was 
directed at me—guiltless. 

Without taking any notice of the other, he led Anna and me to 
a small inner room, where there was a desk and writing materials. 

“Your name, if you will be good enough.” 

“ Wedderburn.” 

“Your Vorname, though—your first name.” 

“My Christian name—oh, May.” 

“M—a—na! Perhaps you will be so good as to write it yourself, 
and the street and number of the house in which you live.” 

I complied. 

“Have you been here long ?” 

“Not quite a week.” 

“Do you intend to make any stay ?” 

“Some months, probably.” 

“Humph! If you wish to make any progress in music, you must 
stay much longer.” 

“ Tt—I— it depends upon other people how long I remain.” 

He smiled slightly, and his smile was not unpleasant; lighted up 
the darkness of his face in an agreeable manner. 

“So I should suppose. I will call upon you to-morrow at four in 
the afternoon. I should like to have a little conversation with you 
‘about your voice. Adieu, meine Damen.” 

With a slight bow which sufficiently dismissed us, he turned to the 


desk again, and we went away. 


Our homeward walk was a somewhat silent one. Anna certainly 


asked me suddenly where I had learnt to sing. 


“T have not learnt properly. I can’t help singing.” 
“T did not know you had a voice like that,” said she, again. 
“ Like what ?” 


“Herr yon Francius will tell you all about it to-morrow,” said she 


-abruptly. 


“What a strange man Herr von Francius is!” said I. “Is he 
clever ?” 

“ Oh, very clever.” 

“ At first I did not like him. Now I think I do, though.” 

She made no answer for a few minutes; then said: 

“ He is an excellent teacher.” 
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CuaptTer IY. 
HERR VON FRANCIUS. 


WaEN Miss Hallam heard from Anna Sartorius that my singing had 
evidently struck Herr von Francius, and of his intended visit, she 
looked pleased—so pleased that I was surprised. 

He came the following afternoon, at the time he had specified. 
Now, in the broad daylight, and apart from his official, professional 
manner, I found the Herr Direktor still different from the man of last 
night, and yet the same. He looked even younger now than on the 
estrade last night ; and quiet though his demeanour was, attuned to a 
gentlemanly calm and evenness, there was still the one thing, the cool, 
hard glance left, to unite him with the dark, somewhat sinister-looking 
personage who had cast his eyes round our circle last night, and told 
us to sing as if we were damned. 

“Miss Hallam, this is Herr von Francius,” said I. “He speaks 
English,” I added. 

Von Francius glanced from her to me with a somewhat inquiring 
expression. 

Miss Hallam received him graciously, and they talked about all 
sorts of trifles, whilst I sat by in seemly silence, till at last Miss 
Hallam said : 

“Can you give me any opinion upon Miss Wedderburn’s voice ?” 

“Scarcely, until I have given it another trial. She seems to have 
had no training.” 

“No, that is true,” she said, and proceeded to inform him casually 
that she wished me to have every advantage I could get from my stay 
in Elberthal, and must put the matter into his hands. Von Francius 
looked pleased. 

For my part, I was deeply moved. Miss Hallam’s generosity to 
one so stupid and ignorant touched me nearly. 

Von Francius, pausing a short time, at last said : 

“T must try her voice again, as I remarked. Last night I was 
struck with her sense of the dramatic point of what we were singing 
—a quality which I do not too often find in my pupils. I think, 
mein Fraulein, that with care and study you might take a place on 
the stage.” 

“The stage!” I repeated, startled, and thinking of Courvoisier’s 
words, 

But Von Francius had been reckoning without his host. When 
Miss Hallam spoke of “putting the matter into his hands,” she 
understood the words in her own sense. 

VOL, LIl. M 
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“The stage!” said she, with a slight shiver. “That is quite 
out of the question. Miss Wedderburn is a young lady—not an 
actress.” 

“So! Then it is impossible to be both in your country?” said 
he, with polite sarcasm. “I spoke as simple Kiimstler—artist—I 
was not thinking of anything else. I do not think the gnddiges 
Fraulein will ever make a good singer of mere songs. She requires 
emotion to bring out her best powers—a little passion—a little scope 
for acting and abandon before she can attain the full extent of her 
talent.” 

He spoke in the most perfectly matter-of-fact way, and I trembled. 
I feared lest this display of what Miss Hallam would consider 
little short of indecent laxity and Bohemianism would shock her 
so much that I should lose everything by it. It was not s0, 
however. 

“Passion—abandon! I think you cannot understand what you 
are talking about!” said she. “My dear sir, you must understand 
that that kind of thing may be all very well for one set of people, 
but not for that class to which Miss Wedderburn belongs. Her 
father is a clergyman”—Von Francius bowed, as if he did not 
quite see what that had to do with it—“in short, that idea is im- 
impossible. I tell you plainly. She may learn as much as she likes, 
but she will never be allowed to go upon the stage.” 

“Then she may teach ?” said he inquiringly. 

“Certainly. I believe that is what she wishes to do, in case—if 
necessary.” 

“She may teach, but she may not act,” said he reflectively. “So 
be it, then! Only,” he added, as if making a last effort, “I 
would just mention that, apart from artistic considerations, while 


a lady may wear herself out as a poorly paid teacher, a prima 
donna——” 


Miss Hallam smiled with calm disdain. 

“Tt is not of the least use to speak of such a thing. You and I 
look at the matter from quite different points of view, and to argue 
about it would only be to waste time.” 

Von Francius, with a sarcastic, ambiguous smile, turned to me: 

“ And you, mein Frdaulein ?” 

“T—no. I agree with Miss Hallam,” I murmured, not really 
having found myself able to think about it at all, but conscious that 
opposition was useless. And, besides, I did shrink away from the 
ideas conjured up by that word “the stage.” 

“So!” said he, with a little bow and a half-smile. “Also /* I 
must try to make the round man fit into the square hole. The first 

* “Well!” 
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thing will be another trial of your voice; then I must see how many 
lessons a week you will require, and must give you instructions about 
practising. You must understand that it is not pleasure or child’s 
play which you are undertaking. It is a work in order to accomplish 
which you must strain every nerve, and give up everything which in 
any way interferes with it.” 

“T don’t know whether I shall have time for it,’ I murmured, 
looking doubtfully towards Miss Hallam. 

“Yes, May, you will have time for it,” was all she said. 

“Ts there a piano in the house?” said Von Francius. “But yes, 
certainly. Fraulein Sartorius has one; she will lend it to us 
for half an hour. If you are at liberty, mein Fraulein, just 
now 3 

“Certainly,” said I, following him, as he told Miss Hallam that he 
would see her again. 

As he knocked at the door of Anna’s sitting-room, she came out, 
dressed for walking. 


“ Ach, mein Frdulein! will you allow us the use of your piano for 
a few minutes ?” 

“ Bitte!” said she, motioning us into the room. “I am sorry I 
have an engagement, and must leave you.” 

“Do not let us keep you on any account,” said he, with touching 
politeness ; and she went out. 

“ Desto besser !”* he observed, shrugging his shoulders. 

He pulled off his gloves with rather an impatient gesture, 
seated himself at the piano, and struck some chords, in an annoyed 
manner. “ Who is that old lady?” he inquired, looking up at me. 
“ Any relation of yours ?” 

“No—oh no! I am her companion.” 

“So! And you mean to let her prevent you from following the 
career you have a talent for ?” 

“Tf I do not do as she wishes I shall have no chance of following 
any career at all,” said I. “And, besides, how does any one know 
that I have a talent—for—for—what you say ?” 

“T know it; that is why I said it. I wish I could persuade that 
old lady to my way of thinking!” he added. “I wish you were out 
of her hands and in mine. Na! we shall see!” 

It was not a very long “trial” that he gaye me; we soon rose 
from the piano. 

“To-morrow at eleven I come to give you a lesson,” said he. 
“T am going to talk to Miss Hallam now. You please not come. 


I wish to see her alone; and I can manage her better by myself, 
nicht wahr !” 





* «So much the better!” 
Mm 2 
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“Thank you,” said I in a subdued voice. 

“You must have a piano, too,” he added; “and we must have the 
room to ourselves. I allow no third person to be present in my 
private lessons ; but go on the principle of Paul Heyse’s hero, Edwin, 
either in open lecture, or wnter vier Augen.” * 

With that he held the door open for me, and as 1 turned into my 
room, shook hands with me in a friendly manner, bidding me expect 
him on the morrow. 

Certainly, I decided, Herr von Francius was quite unlike any one 
I had ever seen before; and how awfully cool he was, and self- 
possessed. I liked him well, though. 

The next morning Herr von Francius gave me my first lesson, and 
after that I had one from him nearly every day. As teacher and as 
acquaintance he was, as it were, two different men. As teacher he 
was strict, severe, gave much blame and little praise; but when he 
did once praise me, I remember, I carried the remembrance of it with 
me for days, as a ray of sunshine. He seemed never surprised to find 
how much work had been prepared for him, although he would 
express displeasure sometimes at its quality. He was a teacher whom 
it was impossible not to respect, whom one obeyed by instinct. As 
man, as acquaintance, I knew little of him, though I heard much— 
idle tales, which it would be as idle to repeat. They chiefly related 
to his domineering disposition, and determination to go his own way, 
and disregard that of others. In this fashion my life became busy 
enough. 


Cuaprer Y. 
‘LOHENGRIN.’ 


As time went on, the image of Eugen Courvoisier, my unspoken-of, 
unguessed-at friend, did not fade from my memory. It grew stronger. 
I thought of him every day—never went out without a distinct hope 
that I might see him; never came in without vivid disappointment 
that I had not seen him. I carried three thalers ten groschen so 
arranged in my purse that I could lay my hand upon them at a 
moment’s notice; for as the days went on, it appeared that Herr 
Courvoisier had not made up his accounts, or if he had, had not 
chosen to claim that part of them owed by me. 

I did not see him. I began dismally to think that after all the whole 
thing was at anend. He did not live at Elberthal—he had certainly 
never told me that he did, I reminded myself. He had gone about 
his business and interests—had forgotten the waif he had helped one 


* “Under four eyes,” the German equivalent for téte-d-téte. 
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spring afternoon, and I should never see him again. My heart fell, 
and sank with a reasonless,*aimless pang. What did it, could it, ought 
it to matter to me whether I ever saw nim again or not? Nothing, 
certainly, and yet I troubled myself about it a great deal. I made 
little dramas in my mind of how he and I were to meet, and how I 
would exert my will, and make him take the money. Whenever I 
saw an unusually large or handsome house, I instantly fell to wonder- 
ing if it were his, and sometimes made inquiries as to the owner of 
any particularly eligible residence. I heard of Brauns, Millers, 
Piepers, Schmidts, and the like, as owners of the same—never the 
name Courvoisier. He had disappeared—I feared for ever. 

Coming in weary one day from the town, where I had been 
striving to make myself understood in shops, I was met by Anna 
Sartorius on the stairs. She had not yet ceased to be civil to me— 
civil, that is, in her way—and my unreasoning aversion to her was as 
great as ever. 

“This is the last opera of the season,” said she, displaying a pink 
ticket. “Tam glad you will get to see one, as the theatre closes after 
to-night.” 

“ But I am not going.” 

“Yes, you are. Miss Hallam has a ticket for you. Iam going to 
chaperon you.” 

“T must go and see about that,” said I hastily, rushing upstairs. 

The news, incredible though it seemed, was quite true. The ticket 
lay there. I picked it up and gazed at it fondly. “Stadttheater zu 
Elberthal. Parquet, No. 16.” As I had never been in a theatre in 
my life, this conveyed no distinct idea to my mind, but it was quite 
enough for me ‘that I was going. The rest of the party, I found, 
were to consist of Vincent, the Englishman, Anna Sartorius, and the 
Dutch boy, Brinks. 

It was Friday evening, and the opera was ‘ Lohengrin.’ I knew 
nothing then about different operatic styles, and my ideas of operatic 
music were based upon duets upon selected airs from ‘La Traviata,’ 
‘La Sonnambula,’ and ‘Lucia.’ I thought the story of ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
as related by Vincent, interesting. I was not in the least aware 
that my first opera was to be a different one from that of most 
English girls. Since, I have wondered sometimes what would be the 
result upon the musical taste of a person who was put through a 
course of Wagnerian opera first, and then turned over to the 
Italian school—leaving Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, to take care of 
themselves, as they may very well do—thus exactly reversing the 
usual (English) process. 

Anna was very quiet that evening. Afterwards I knew that she 
must have been observing me. We were in the first row of the 
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Parquet, with the orchestra alone between us and the stage. I was 
fully occupied in looking about me—now at the curtain hiding the 
great mystery, now behind and above me at the boxes, in a youthful 
state of ever-increasing hope and expectation. 

“We are very early,” said Vincent, who was next to me, “ very 
early, and very near,” he added, but he did not seem much distressed 
at either circumstance. 

Then the gas was suddenly turned up quite high. The bustle in- 
creased cheerfully. The old, young, and middle-aged ladies who 
filled the Logen in the Erster Rang*—hardened theatre-goers, who 
came as regularly every night in the week, during the eight months 
of the season, as they ate their breakfasts and went to their beds, 
were gossiping with the utmost violence; exchanging nods and odd 
little old-fashioned bows with other ladies in all parts of the house ; 
leaning over to look whether the Parquet was well filled, and re- 
marking that there were more people in the Balcon than usual. 
The musicians were dropping into the orchestra. I was startled to 
see a face I knew—that pleasant-looking young violinist with the 
brown eyes whose name I had heard called out at the Eye Hospital. 
They all seemed very fond of him, particularly a man who struggled 
about with a violoncello, and who seemed to have a series of jokes 
to relate to Herr Helfen, exploding with laughter, and every now 
and then shaking the loose thick hair from his handsome, genial 
face. Helfen listened to him with a half-smile, screwing up his 
violin, and giving him a quiet look now and then. The inspir- 
ing noise of tuning-up had begun, and I was on the very tiptoe of 
expectation. 

As I turned once more and looked round, Vincent said, laughing, 
“ Miss Wedderburn, your hat has hit me three times in the face.” It 
was, by-the-by, the brown hat which had graced my head that day at 
Koln. 

“Oh, has it? I beg your pardon!” said I, laughing too, as I 
brought my eyes again to bear upon the stage. “The seats are too 
near toge——” 

Further words were upon my lips, but they were never uttered. 
In roving across the orchestra to the footlights, my eyes were 
arrested. In the well of the orchestra, immediately before my eyes, 
was one empty chair, that by right belonging to the leader of the first 
violins. Friedhelm Helfen sat in the one next below it. All the rest 
of the musicians were assembled. The conductor was in his place, 
and looked a little impatiently towards that empty chair. Through 
a door to the left of the orchestra there came a man, carrying a violin, 
and made his way, with a nod here, a half-smile there, a tap on the 


* Dress-circle. 
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shoulder in another direction. Arrived at the empty chair, he laid his 
hand upon Helfen’s shoulder, and, bending over him, spoke to him as 
he seated himself. He kept his hand on that shoulder, as if he liked 
it to be there. Helfen’s eyes said as plainly as possible that he liked 
it. Fast friends, on the face of it, were these two men. In this 
moment, though I sat still, motionless, and quiet, I certainly realised 
as nearly as possible that impossible sensation, the turning upside- 
down of the world. I did not breathe. I waited, spell-bound, in the 
vague idea that my eyes might open and I find that I had been 
dreaming. After an earnest speech to Helfen the new-comer raised 
his head, and as he shouldered his violin, his eyes travelled carelessly 
along the first row of the Pargquet—our row. I did not awake; 
things did not melt away in mist before my eyes. He was Eugen 
Courvoisier, and he looked braver, handsomer, gallanter, and more 
apart from the crowd of men now, in this moment, than even my 
sentimental dreams had pictured him. I felt it all: I also know now 
that it was partly the very strength of the feeling I had—the very 
intensity of the admiration which took from me reflection and reason 
for the moment. I felt as if every one must see how I felt. I 
remembered that no one knew what had happened; I dreaded lest 
they should. I did the most cowardly and treacherous thing that cir- 
cumstances permitted to me—displayed to what an extent my power 
of folly and stupidity could carry me. I saw these strange, bright 
eyes, whose power I felt, coming towards me. In one second they 
would be upon me. I felt myself white with anxiety. His eyes 
were coming—coming—slowly, surely. They had fallen upon 
Vincent, and he nodded to him. They fell upon me. It was for the 
tenth of a second only. I saw a look of recognition flash into his 
eyes—upon his face. I saw he was going to bow to me. With (as it 
seemed to me) all the blood in my veins rushing to my face, my head 
swimming, my heart beating, I dropped my eyes to the play-bill upon 
my lap, and stared at the crabbed German characters—the names of the 
players, the characters they took. ‘“ Elsa—Lohengrin.” I read 
them again and again, while my ears were singing, my heart beating 
wildly ; and I thought every one in the theatre knew and was looking 
at me. 

“ Mind you listen to the overture, Miss Wedderburn,” said Vincent 
hastily, in my ear, as the first liquid, yearning, long-drawn notes 
sounded from the violins. 

“Yes,” said I, raising my face at last, and looking, or rather 
feeling a look compelled from me, to the place where he sat. This 
time our eyes met fully. I do not know what I felt when I saw him 
look at me as unrecognisingly as if I had been a wooden doll in a shop 
window. Was he looking past me? No. His eyes met mine direct 
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—glance for glance: not a sign, not a quiver of the mouth, not a 
waver of the eyelids. I heard no more of the overture. When he 
was playing, and so occupied with his music, I observed him 
surreptitiously ; when he was not playing, I kept my eyes fixed 
firmly upon my play-bill. I did not know whether to be most 
distressed at my own disloyalty to a kind friend, or most appalled to 
find that the man with whom I had spent a whole afternoon in the 
firm conviction that he was outwardly, as well as inwardly, my equal 
and a gentleman—(how the tears, half of shame, half of joy, rise to 
my eyes now as I think of my poor, pedantic little scruples then !}— 
the man of whom I had assuredly thought and dreamed many and 
many a time and oft, was—a professional musician, a man in a band, 
a German band, playing in the public orchestra of a provincial town. 
Well! well! 

In our village at home, where the population consisted of clergy- 
men’s widows, daughters of deceased naval officers, and old women in 
general, and those old women ladies of the genteelest description—the 
Army and the Church (for which I had been brought up to have the 
deepest veneration and esteem, as the two head powers in our land— 
for we did not take Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool into 
account at Skernford)—the Army and the Church, I say, looked down 
a little upon Medicine and the Law, as being perhaps more necessary 
but less select factors in that great sum—the Nation. Medicine and 
the Law looked down very decidedly upon commercial wealth, and 
Commerce in her turn turned up her nose at retail establishments ; 
while one and all—Church and Army, Law and Medicine, Com- 
merce in the gross and Commerce in the little—united in pointing 
the finger at artists, musicians, literati, et 7d omne genus, considering 
them, with some few well-known and orthodox exceptions, as 
Bohemians, and calling them “persons”—a name whose mighty 
influence is unknown to those who never were and never will be 
“persons.” They were a class with whom we had, and could have, 
nothing in common ; so utterly outside our life that we scarcely ever 
gave a thought to their existence. We read of pictures, and wished 
to see them ; heard of musical wonders, and desired to hear them—as 
pictures, as compositions. Ido not think it ever entered our heads to 
remember that a man with a quick life throbbing in his veins, with 
feelings, hopes, and fears and thoughts, painted the picture ; and that 
in seeing it we also saw him—that a consciousness, if possible, yet 
more keen and vivid, produced the combinations of sound which 
brought tears to our eyes when we heard “the band ”—beautiful 
abstraction !—play them. Certainly we never considered the performers 
as anything more than people who could play—one who blew his 
breath into a brass tube, another into a wooden pipe; one who 
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scraped a small fiddle with fine strings, another who scraped a big one 
with coarse strings. 

I was seventeen, and not having an original mind, had up till now 
judged things from earlier teaching and impressions. I do not ask to 
be excused. I only say that I was ignorant, as ignorant as ever even 
a girl of seventeen was. I did not know the amount of art and culture 
which lay amongst those rather shabby-looking members of the 
Elberthal stddtische Kapelle*—did not know that that little cherubic- 
faced man who drew his bow so lovingly across his violin had played 
under Mendelssohn’s conductorship, and could tell tales about how the 
master had drilled his band, and what he had said about the first 
performance of the ‘Song of Praise.’ The young man to whom I 
had seen Courvoisier speaking was—I learnt it later—a performer to 
ravish the senses, a conductor in the true sense—not a mere man who 
waves a stick up and down, but one who can put some of the meaning 
of the music into his gestures, and dominate his players. I did not 
know that the musicians before me were nearly all true artists, and 
some of them undoubted gentlemen to boot, even if their income 
averaged something under that of a skilled Lancashire operative. 
But even if I had known it as well as possible, and had been aware 
that there could be nothing derogatory in my knowing or being known 
by one of them, I could not have been more wretched than I was in 
having been, as it were, false to a friend. The dreadful thing was, 
or ought to be—I could not quite decide which—that such a person 
should have been my friend. 

“How he must despise me!” I thought, my cheeks burning, my 
eyes fastened upon the play-bill. “I owe him ten shillings. If he 
likes he can point me out to them all and say, ‘That is an English 
girl—lady I cannot call her. I found her quite alone and lost at 
Koln, and I did all I could to help her. I saved her a great deal 
of anxiety and inconvenience. She was not above accepting my 
assistance ; she confided her story very freely to me; she is nothing 
very particular—has nothing to boast of—no money, no knowledge, 
nothing superior; in fact, she is simple and ignorant to a quite 
surprising extent ; but she has just cut me dead. What do you think 
of her ? ” 

Until the curtain went up I sat in torture. When the play began, 
however, even my discomfort vanished in my wonder at the spectacle. 
It was the first I had seen. Try to picture it, oh worn-out and blasé 
frequenter of play and opera! Try to realise the feelings of an 
impressionable young person of seventeen when ‘ Lohengrin’ was 
revealed to her for the first time—Lohengrin, the mystic knight with 
the glamour of eld upon him—Lohengrin, sailing in blue and silver, 

* Public orchestra. 
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like a dream, in his swan-drawn boat, stepping majestic forth, and 
speaking in a voice of purest melody, as he thanks the bird and 
dismisses it : 
“Dahin, woher mich trug dein Kahn 
Kehr wieder nur zu unserm Gliick! 


Drum sei getreu dein Dienst gethan, 
Leb’ wohl, leb’ wohl, mein lieber Schwan.” 


Elsa, with the wonder, the gratitude, the love, and, alas! the weakness 
in her eyes! The astonished Brabantine men and-women! They 
could not have been more astonished than I was. It was all perfectly 
real to me. What did I know about the stage? To me, yonder 
figure in blue mantle and glittering armour was Lohengrin, the son 
of Percival, not Herr Siegel, the first tenor of the company, who 
acted stiffly, and did not know what to do with his legs. The lady in 
black velvet and spangles, who gesticulated in a corner, was to me 
an Edelfrau, as the programme called her, not the chorus-leader, 
with two front teeth missing, an inartistically made-up countenance, 
and large feet. I sat through the first act with my eyes riveted upon 
the stage. What a thrill shot through me as the tenor embraced 
the soprano, and warbled melodiously, “ Elsa, ich liebe Dich!” My 
mouth and eyes were wide open, I have no doubt, till at last the 
curtain fell. With a long sigh I slowly brought my eyes down, and 
‘Lohengrin’ vanished like a dream. There was Eugen Courvoisier 
standing up—he had resumed the old attitude—was twirling his 
moustache and surveying the company. Some of the other performers 
were leaving the orchestra by two little doors. If only he would go 
too! As I nervously contemplated a gracefully indifferent remark to 
Herr Brinks, who sat next to me, I saw Courvoisier step forward. 
Was he, could he, be going to speak to me? I should have deserved 
it, I knew, but I felt as if I should die under the ordeal. I sat preter- 
naturally still, and watched, as if mesmerised, the approach of the 
musician. He spoke again to the young man whom I had seen before, 
and they both laughed. Perhaps he had confided the whole story to 
him, and was telling him to observe what he was going todo. Then 
Herr Courvoisier tapped the young man on the shoulder and laughed 
again, and then he came on. He was not looking at me; he came up 
to the boarding, leaned his elbow upon it, and said to Eustace 
Vincent : 

“Good evening: wie geht’s Ihnen ?”* 

Vincent held out his hand. “ Very well, thanks. And you? I 
haven't seen you lately.” 


“Then you haven’t been at the theatre lately,” he laughed. He 


* “How are you?” 
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never testified to me by word or look that he had even seen me before. 
At last I got to understand, as his eyes repeatedly fell upon me 
without the slightest sign of recognition, that he did not intend to claim 
my acquaintance. I do not know whether I was most wretched or 
most relieved at the discovery. It spared me a great deal of em- 
barrassment ; it filled me, too, with inward shame beyond all descrip- 
tion. And then, too, I was dismayed to find how totally I had 
mistaken the position of the musician. Vincent was talking eagerly 
to him. They had moved a little nearer the other end of the 
orchestra. The young man, Helfen, had come up: others had joined 
them. I, meanwhile, sat still—heard every tone of his voice, took in 
every gesture of his head or his hand, and felt as I trust never to feel 
again—and yet I lived in some such feeling as that for what at least 
seemed to me a long time. What was the feeling that clutched me— 
held me fast—seemed to burn me? And what was that I heard? 
Vincent speaking : 

“Last Thursday week, Courvoisier—why didn’t you come? We 
were waiting for you.” 

“T missed the train.” 

Until now he had been speaking German, but he said this distinctly 
in English, and I heard every word. 

“Missed the train ?” cried Vincent in his cracked voice. “ Non- 
sense, man! Helfen, here, and Alekotte were in time, and they had 
been at the Probe as much as you.” 

“TJ was detained in Kéln and couldn’t get back till evening,” said 
he. “Come along, Friedel ; there’s the call-bell.” 

I raised my eyes—met his. I do not know what expression was in 
mine. His never wavered, though he looked at me long and steadily 
—no glance of recognition—no sign still. I would have risked the 
astonishment of every one of them now for a sign that he remembered 
me. None was given. 

‘Lohengrin’ had no more attraction forme. I felt in pain that was 
almost physical, and weak with excitement as at last the curtain fell 
and we left our places. 

“You were very quiet,” said Vincent, as we walked home. “ Did 
you not enjoy it?” 

“Very much, thank you. It was very beautiful,” said I faintly. 

“So Herr Courvoisier was not at the Soirée,” said the loud, rough 
voice of Anna Sartorius. 

“No,” was all Vincent said. 


“Did you have anything new? Was Herr von Francius there 
too?” 


“Yes ; he was there too.” 
Ipondered. Brinks whistled loudly the air of Elsa’s “ Brautzug,” 
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and we paced across the Lindenallee. We had not many paces to go. 
The lamps were lighted, the people were thronging thick as in the 

day-time. The air was full of laughter, talk, whistling and humming 
- of the airs from the opera. My ear strained eagerly through the 
confusion. I could have caught the faintest sound of Courvoisier’s 
voice had it been there, but it was not. And wecame home; Vincent 
opened the door with his latch-key, said, “It has not been very 
brilliant, has it? That tenor is a stick,” and we all went to our 
different rooms. It was in such wise that I met Eugen Courvoisier 
for the second time. 
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CHARLES MACKLIN. 


A man who played with the contemporaries of the actors of the Restora- 
tion, and yet who might have heard Braham sing; who lived upon 
the confines of two centuries and nearly saw a third, must be remark- 
able, if only as an instance of abnormal longevity, and as a link 
uniting far-sundered generations. How many millions were born 
and buried, became fathers, grandfathers, and great-grandfathers, 
during the span of that single life! Fashions, manners changed, 
dynasties crumbled into the dust, great warriors and statesmen, 
writers and actors, played their parts and passed away, and new 
generations succeeded them, in turn to pass away, and still that man 
lived on. What a vast storehouse of memories his mind must have 
been! ‘Looking back down the dim and ever-receding vista of time, 
he must have sometimes doubted his own identity, and asked himself 
if the man he saw so far off, beyond those many scores of years, 
beyond those many piles of graves, was indeed himself, or some 
ancestor with whom his identity had in some way got confused. 

The year of Macklin’s birth is believed, from contemporary recollee- 
tions, to have been 1690. But there were no registers in those times, 
and in his latter days, and no wonder, he was a little confused upon 
the subject, usually referring the point to his daughter, who, he used to 
say, had a better memory for dates than he had. The lady, from a 
feminine weakness, made him out to be younger, but the weight of 
evidence, into which I have no space to enter, is against her, and 
throughout this article I shall take 1690 as the starting-point. His 
real name was M‘Laughlin, abbreviated afterwards, to suit Saxon 
tongues, to Macklin. His family claimed to be descended from some 
of the kings of Ireland. He was born two months before the battle 
of the Boyne, in which his father was engaged on the side of King 
James, and at which his mother was present. In the flight the poor 
infant was carried away in a “kish” (one of two wicker baskets 
placed across a horse’s back, in which to carry provisions). His first 
recollections were of living with his father and mother on a small 
farm in Ulster, where he ran wild, his favourite pursuit being robbing 
the neighbours’ orchards. An uncle, a Catholic priest, undertook 
his education, but finding his pupil too obstreperous, gave up the 
attempt in despair; after which a lady took him into her house, and 
at nine years old, we are informed, he played Monimia, in ‘The 
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Orphan,’ at some private theatricals she got up, and so made his 
first step in his future profession. At fourteen he was apprenticed 
to a saddler, but did not take at all kindly to the business. There is 
a story told by one of his biographers of his running away from 
Dublin, where he was apprenticed, and in company with some other 
scapegraces coming over to London; of his lodging at a low tavern 
in Southwark, where he became such an attraction to the house by 
his wit, songs, and powers of mimicry, that the landlady, a middle- 
aged widow, trepanned him, boy as he was, into a marriage, performed 
by some hedge-parson; but by-and-by his uncle, discovering his 
whereabouts, came over, carried him off from this harpy, and home 
again. 

Soon he gave up the saddler business and engaged himself as a 
badgeman at Trinity College, Dublin, where he recommended himself 
to the rollicking students by the same talents that had won the 
favour of the Southwark widow. When about twenty he turned 
stroller, and played in barns both in Ireland and England, with a 
brogue that must have sounded rather peculiar in high tragedy, 
which he affected. But there was promise and originality about the 
uneducated, ill-trained Irish lad, who had ideas of his own on 
acting which did not at all coincide with those of his contemporaries. 

After years of this vagabondage he procured an engagement with 
Rich, and appeared as Alcander in ‘CEdipus’ in 1725. The manager 
did not approve of the aforesaid ideas. “I spoke so familiar,” 
Macklin used to say when relating the story, “and so little in the 
hoity-toity tone of the tragedy of that day, that he told me I had 
better go to grass for another year or two.” So he went back to 
strolling, played tragedy at Southwark Fair and harlequin at Sadler’s 
Wells, of which last-named place in after-years he used to relate 
anecdotes which give strange pictures of the age. 


“T remember the time,” he would say, “when the price of admission 
there was threepence, except a few places scuttled off at the sides of the 
stage at sixpence, reserved for people of fashion who occasionally came to 
see the fun. Here we smoked and drank porter and rum and water as 
much as we could pay for, and every man had his doxy that liked it; 
and though we had a very odd mixture of company (for I believe it was a 
good deal the baiting place of thieves and highwaymen), there was little 
or no rioting. There was a public there, sir, that kept one another in 
awe. The entertainments consisted of hornpipes, ballad-singing, panto- 
mime ballet, and some lofty tumbling, and all done by daylight, and there 
were four or five exhibitions daily. There was a fellow posted outside who, 
when he thought there was enough people collected for a second exhibition, 
used to come into the house and shout out, ‘Is Hiram Fisteman here ?’ 
This was the signal agreed upon, upon which they concluded the enter- 


tainment with a song, dismissed that audience, and prepared for a second 
representation.” 
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From London he returned to the provinces. A jovial boon com- 
panion, who could take his two or three bottles, a great player at 
fives, a general lover, a formidable boxer, a great pedestrian, he was 
a favourite wherever he went. In 1730 we find him back at Lincoln’s 
Inn, still holding only an inferior position. But by degrees he was 
winning his way in managerial and public favour. He was a well- 
known man about town—that is, the town of the theatres; at the 
taverns and coffee-houses of Covent Garden; at the shilling and 
sixpenny ordinaries of Clare Market—where there were private rooms 
for the gentry and nobility; among the butchers of that notable 
neighbourhood—persons of great theatrical importance in those days, 
staunch friends of the players, and ever ready to give their formidable 
presence in the gallery when riots were apprehended ; among “the 
Derby Captains,” Marlborough’s disbanded officers, whose limited 
means rendered them constant frequenters of the cheap ordinaries, 
with an eye to the buxom landladies, especially the widows. He was 
one of the St. Alban’s Club, the peculiar feature of which was that 
the members walked once a week from London to dine at the Abbey 
town, and back again the same day—no bad pedestrian feat, by 
the by. 

bine the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre in 1733, he joined Fleetwood’s 
company at Drury Lane, where he appeared as Captain Brazen, in 
‘The Recruiting Officer,’ and as Teague, in ‘The Committee,’ with 
considerable success. About two years afterwards he married a 
Miss Grace Purvor, who under his instruction became a very clever 
actress of comic and old women’s characters. One of her best per- 
formances was the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet. In the meantime he 
and his manager, being something of kindred spirits, became great 
cronies; and Theophilus Cibber, who had hitherto held the post, 
being deposed, he became his chief adviser. “And,” says Victor, 
“he was a man of capabilities sufficient to raise him to the office 
of Lord High Cardinal.” But these favours were not without serious 
drawbacks. Fleetwood, although a gentleman by birth, was a coarser 
Sheridan, pleasant and fascinating in manners, but addicted to low 
company, a spendthrift with a great objection to pay, and not par- 
ticular as to whom he victimised. Macklin had to pay dearly for 
his friendship: Fleetwood often borrowed of him small sums, such 
as thirty or forty pounds, without ever repaying them. 


“This,” says the actor, “was usually after a snug benefit night, and 
sometimes after a lucky run at play (for I was a gambler, sir, at that time). 
I did not much mind to press him for, considering them as nest eggs in 
his hands, and as a kind of security for my engagements at his theatre, 
which even at that time were considerable: but I soon found I was a 
chicken in point of worldly knowledge to my chief: whilst I thought I was 
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teaching myself in my profession, he was plotting my ruin: not that he 
had any particular antipathy to me, sir: far from it; but somebody was to 
save him from a temporary embarrassment, and I was found to be the 
most convenient scapegoat.” 


At length Fleetwood prevailed upon the actor to be his bond for £3000. 
But as time went on, and more and more of the unscrupulous 
character of the man for whom he had so heavily engaged himself 
was revealed to Macklin, he began to get uneasy. One night, while 
Fleetwood was conducting the Prince of Wales by torchlight round 
Bartholomew Fair, Macklin, who had been away in the provinces, 
looking pale and excited, his clothes in great disorder, suddenly 
appeared before him. He said he had been arrested for debt at Bristol, 
had broken out of his prison and killed the jailor, but that if he 
were released of that bond for three thousand he could compromise 
with his creditor; and it must be done at once. Fearful of a dis- 
turbance in the presence of the Prince, Fleetwood promised to meet 
him in an hour at a certain tavern in Clare Market. Knowing the 
violent character of the man with whom he had to deal, he kept his 
word, and finding another victim—Paul Whitehead, who ultimately 
had to pay the entire amount—upon whom to shift the responsibility, 
released Macklin from his engagement. It need scarcely be added 
that the Bristol story was all a ruse. 

On one very momentous occasion, however, Fleetwood had stood 
his friend ; it was when he was arrested on a charge of murder. The 
fatal affair rose out of a practical joke. An actor named Hallam 
had taken away a wig which Macklin wore in the farce; a quarrel 
ensued, and violent language on both sides: finally Macklin thrust 
at the other with his cane, intending to push him out of the green- 
room, but the point glancing upward entered the unfortunate man’s 
eye, penetrated to the brain, and killed him upon the spot. Macklin 
was tried for murder at the Old Bailey. Fleetwood used all his 
influence for him, and the jury brought it in manslaughter, but 
without malice aforethought, and the actor was released. 

He was known at this time by the nickname of the “ Wild Irish- 
man,” and his violent temper frequently got him into quarrels. He 
had one with Quin, in which, however, the latter was the aggressor, 
that might have had as fatal a termination as that just related. They 
were playing together in Wycherly’s ‘ Plain Dealer’; Quin was Manly, 
Macklin Jerry Blackacres. The latter, introducing some comic business 
in one of Manly’s scenes, raised a laugh, much to the disgust of the 
arrogant tragedian, who, upon coming off, told him insolently not to 
come any of his tricks with him. Macklin replied that he had no 
idea of disturbing him, and only desired to show himself off a bit. In 
the next scene they had together, the laugh was repeated, and Quin 
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again abused him. Macklin, growing a little warm, replied he could 
not play differently. Quin said he must and should, and the other 
gave him the lie direct. Upon which Quin, who was eating an apple, 
spit a mouthful into his hand, and threw it in the actor’s face. 
The Irish blood was boiling in a moment. Seizing hold of him, 
Macklin thrust him into a chair, and pummelled his face until it was 
so swollen he could scarcely speak. Quin demanded satisfaction, and 
said he would wait for him at the Obelisk in Covent Garden, after the 
performance. Macklin, however, had to play in the pantomime, 
during which Fleetwood came to him, told him he should not keep 
the appointment, and to prevent the meeting took him home to 
supper and made him sleep at his house. In the morning he advised 
him to end the matter by making some sort of apology to the 
tragedian. Quin was the bully of the theatre, feared both by 
manager and actors, and Macklin won great renown by his spirited 
conduct. But Quin never forgave him, and ever afterwards spoke of 
him with the most bitter malice. For years they never spoke to one 
another ; but one day, after attending the funeral of a brother actor, 
Quin, Macklin, and some others retired to a tavern in Covent Garden, 
to spend the evening. One by one their companions went away, 
until at six o'clock the next morning they were left alone over their 
cups. There was a long pause of embarrassment on both sides, until 
at length Quin broke the ice and drank Macklin’s health ; Macklin 
returned the compliment. Then after another pause Quin said, 
“There has been a foolish quarrel, sir, between you and me, which, 
though accommodated, I must confess, I have not been able to entirely 
forget till now. If you can forget it, give me your hand, and let us 
in future live together like brother actors.” The reconciliation was 
sealed by a fresh bottle, to which another and another succeeded, 
until Quin became so drunk he was not able to speak or move. 
A chair was sent for, but could not be got. Upon which Macklin, 
with the assistance of a couple of waiters, raised the ponderous burden 
upon his back and carried it fast asleep to its lodgings under the 
Covent Garden piazza. 

Macklin had been some years a member of the Drury Lane 
company, and, although esteemed as a sound and useful actor, had 
made no mark. Casting about in his thoughts for some character 
especially adapted to his powers, he bethought him of Shylock. 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Merchant of Venice’ had not been acted since 1701, a 
spurious version by Lord Lansdowne, called ‘The Jew of Venice,’ 
having usurped its place, in which Shylock was degraded to a kind of 
low-comedy part. Macklin, resolving to restore the original text, 
imparted his ideas to Fleetwood, who at length, in 1741, gave 


2 reluctant consent to the revival. When it was known that he 
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intended to play the Jew asa serious character, the actors laughed 
in their sleeves, and gleefully prophesied a dead failure. 

His keen observation and suspicious temper could read their 
thoughts, and he determined to encourage their belief and render 
their discomfiture the greater. At rehearsal, while requesting the 
others to do their best, he himself went through the part tamely and 
ineffectively. The plot succeeded, and the performers went about 
saying, “ This hot-headed, conceited Irishman, having got some little 
reputation in a few parts, is going to take advantage of the manager’s 
favour to bring himself and the theatre into disgrace.” Fleetwood 
was appealed to, and begged him to give up the part. Upon which 
Macklin was obliged to confess the game he was playing. “I am 
only deceiving a set of men who envy me,” he said; “but I'll pledge 
my life on the success of the play.” There had been so much talk 
and so many predictions and arguments over this revival, that it 
caused considerable sensation among play-goers, and on the night of 
the first representation the house was crowded, and with people of 
fashion. From the first he could perceive that he had a firm hold 
upon the audience, and from the critics in the pit he could hear, 
“Very well, very well indeed!” “This man seems to know what he 
is about.” 


“These encomiums,” he said, “ warned but did not overset me. I knew 
where I should have the pull, which was in the third act, and reserved my- 
self accordingly. At this period I threw out all my fire; and as the 
contrasted passions of joy for the merchant’s losses and grief for the 
elopement of Jessica open a fine field for an actor’s powers, I had the good 
fortune to please beyond my wildest expectation. The whole house was in 
an uproar of applause. When I went behind the scenes the manager 
complimented me very highly on my performance, and significantly added, 
‘ Macklin, you were right at last.’ My brethren in the green-room joined 
in his eulogium, but with different views. He was thinking of the increase 
of his treasury, they only of saving appearances—wishing at the same 
time I had broken my neck in the attempt. The trial scene wound up the 
fulness of my reputation: here I was well listened to; and here I made 
such a silent yet forcible impression upon the audience that I retired from 
this great attempt well satisfied. On my return to the green-room after 
the play was over, it was crowded with nobility and critics, who all com- 
plimented me in the warmest and most unbounded manner; and the 
situation I felt myself in, I must confess, was one of the most flattering and 
intoxicating of my whole life. No money, no title could purchase what I 
felt. And let no man tell me after this what fame will not inspire a man 
to do, and how far the attainment of it will not remunerate his greatest 
labours. By G——, sir, though I was not worth fifty pounds in the world 
at the time, yet let me tell you I was Charles the Great for that night.” 


The success was enormous, and, alternated with other pieces, the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ ran through the entire season, drawing crowded 
houses. Macklin received an invitation to dine with Bolingbroke, 
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Pope, and other celebrities, at Battersea. The latter’s couplet on his 
performance— 


“This is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew,” 


is well known ; and upon his taking a benefit, on the nineteenth night 
of the run, Bolingbroke sent hima purse containing twenty guineas— 
such a present being then considered a compliment. He was un- 
doubtedly the greatest Shylock that had appeared, at least since the © 
days of Shakespeare, and remained unapproachable until Edmund 
Kean took up the part. 

By and by Fleetwood became so deeply in debt with the actors 
that there was a general revolt of the whole company. This brought 
about the famous quarrel between Garrick and Macklin. They were 
great friends at the time, and had pledged themselves to stand by 
each other throughout the dispute. Fleetwood, however, on account 
of the intimacy which had subsisted between them, was more incensed 
against Macklin than any of the rest; and when, after much difficulty, 
the quarrel was arranged and all the revolters were re-engaged, he 
made an exception against his old crony, and no persuasions could 
move him. According to their agreement, Macklin considered that 
Garrick should not, under such conditions, have gone back to the 
theatre, and according to the strict code of honour he was probably 
right ; but on the other hand it would not have been just to sacrifice 
a whole body of people—and without the attraction of the great 
star there was no hope of success—for one man, more especially 
as Garrick offered to find an engagement for Macklin’s wife, provide 
for him in Ireland, and make up to him what was deficient of the 
Drury Lane salary out of his own pocket. But the hot-headed 
Irishman would listen to no terms except his bond. He went about 
everywhere detailing his grievances and exciting sympathy, and on the 
opening night the theatre was filled with his friends. Garrick’s 
appearance upon the stage was the signal fora general uproar; hisses, 
groans, and “ Off, off!” sounded on all sides, while showers of apples, 
rotten eggs, and peas were hurled at him. To such a height did the 
riot proceed that the curtain had to be dropped and the performance 
terminated. The next night the manager brought to his aid the 
élite of Hockley-in-the-Hole and all the pugilists he could muster. 
Just before the curtain rose, Broughton, a celebrated prize-fighter of 
the day, stood up in the pit and addressed the house. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “ I’m told some persons have come here with the intention of 
interrupting the play; now I have come to hear it, and have paid 
my money, and I advise those who have come with such a view to go 
away and not hinder my diversion.” This speech caused a tremendous 
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uproar, there was a free fight between the rival parties, but the 
“bruisers” got the best of it, cleared the pit of the enemy, and the 
performance proceeded. 

Then Macklin published a statement of the affair, and scattered 
handbills filled with abuse of Garrick, and calling upon the public to 
take up the quarrel. All this would be considered very absurd nowa- 
days, but it caused a considerable stir then, when the theatre 
was an institution, when it was said there were four estates—the 
King, the Lords, the Commons, and the Theatres. Macklin never 
forgave Garrick for this business, although as soon as the latter 
became one of the managers of Drury Lane, he engaged both him 
and his wife ; and his witty and sarcastic sayings have done as much 
to fasten upon the great actor the charge of meanness and rapacity 
as have those of Foote. 

Barred out of the patent theatres, he opened the Haymarket in the 
summer of 1744, and it was during that season Samuel Foote made 
his first appearance—as Othello! to Macklin’s Iago. The company 
was a scratch one, half composed of amateurs, his pupils, of whom 
Foote was one; for Macklin had started the art which has so many 
professors in our days—the art of teaching acting. He also gave 
lectures on elocution. 

In the following winter, Fleetwood relented and took him back ; 
but that he had to eat humble pie is evident from a prologue written 
by himself, which he delivered on his opening night, previous to the 


‘Merchant of Venice,’ judiciously chosen for his reappearance. Here 
are the first lines of the address : 


“From scheming, pelting, famine, and despair, 
Behold, to grace restored, an exiled player; 
Your sanction yet his fortune must complete, 
And give him privilege to laugh and eat. 

No revolution plots are mine again; 

You see, thank heav’n, the quietest of men. 

I pray that all domestic feuds might cease, 
And, beggared by the war, solicit peace,” etc. 


Macklin was never long constant to any theatre. Unconciliating in 
his manners, and suspicious and jealous in his disposition, it was at 
best difficult to make him draw quietly in the team; but when he 
found the least difficulty thrown in his way he became restive and 
ungovernable. Mr. Sheridan, then manager of the Smock Ally 
Theatre, Dublin, caught him in one of these moods in the spring 
of 1748, after his first season under Garrick’s management at Drury 
Lane, and made him and his wife the offer of {£800 per year for two 
years. So tempting an offer was at once accepted. But he had 
been at Dublin scarcely a month when he found that the manager 
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chose to perform in tragedy as well as comedy, and that his name was 
printed in larger type in the play-bills. This excited his discontent, and 
he became so intolerable that at last Sheridan shut the doors against 
him, and gave orders that neither himself nor wife should be again 
admitted. Macklin commenced an action in Chancery, and after 
waiting about the whole winter, returned to England minus some 
hundred pounds, and with a law-suit upon his shoulders. 

In 1753 he resolved to retire from the stage. Garrick gave him 
the use of Drury Lane for a night to take his farewell benefit, and 
wrote the prologue. It was on this occasion he formally introduced 
his daughter to the public, although she had previously appeared as 
Jane Shore and Lady Townley. Macklin was a victim to new ideas: 
he was always conceiving some wonderful scheme by which he was to 
make his fortune, and render himself happy ever more. From the 
incubation of such ideas to their parturition he knew no rest. The 
craze on this occasion was to become a licensed victualler, the landlord 
of a tavern under the Covent Garden piazza, and to open a school of 
Oratory, which he called by the extraordinary title of “The British 
Inquisition.” The advertisement by which the latter undertaking 
was heralded is so extraordinary that it is worth transcribing: 


“ At Macklin’s Great Room in Hart Street, Covent Garden, this day, being 
the 21st of November, will be opened 
“THE British INQUISITION. 

“This Institution is upon the plan of the ancient Greek, Roman, and 
modern French and Italian societies of liberal investigation. Such subjects 
in arts, sciences, literature, criticism, philosophy, history, politics, and 
morality as shall be found useful and entertaining to society will be there 
lectured upon and freely debated; particularly Mr. Macklin intends to 
lecture upon the Comedy of the Ancients, the use of their masks and 
flutes, their mimes and pantomimes, and the use and abuse of the stage. 
He will likewise lecture upon the rise and progress of the modern Theatres, 
and make a comparison between them and those of Greece and Rome, and 
between each other he proposes also to lecture upon each of Shakespeare’s 
plays; to consider the original stories whence they are taken; the artificial 
or inartificial use, according to the laws of the drama, that Shakespeare has 
made of them; his fable, moral character, passion, manners, will likewise 
be criticised, and how his capital characters have been acted heretofore, 
are acted, and ought to be acted. And as the design of this inquiry is to 
endeavour at an acquisition of truth in matters of taste, particularly 
theatrical, the lecture being ended any gentleman may offer his thoughts 
upon the subject. 

“The doors will be open at five, the lecture begin precisely at seven 
o'clock, every Monday and Friday evening. 

“There is a public ordinary every day at four o’clock, price three shillings, 
each person to drink port, claret, or whatever liquor he shall choose.” 


Now, as Macklin understood nothing of Greek and Latin, he could 
not discourse very learnedly upon the classical drama; as his know- 
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ledge of French was not sufficient to even read the language, he 
could not obtain much assistance from that next best source; and as 
he was totally ignorant of the contemporary literature of Shakespeare, 
he could scarcely be expected to throw much light upon the originals 
of his plots. The whole affair consequently degenerated into some- 
thing very like burlesque, which was greatly intensified by the por- 
tentous gravity with which Macklin, attired in full dress, gave forth 
his nothings. The wits made merry over it, more especially Foote, 
who seldom missed one of the lectures or joining in the discussion 
that followed. One night the subject of the discourse was on the 
cause of the prevalence of duelling in Ireland. The lecturer, tracing 
back the early history of the country, had got as far as Elizabeth, 
when Foote rose up and intimated that he desired to say something. 
“ Well, sir, and what have you got to say upon this subject ?” demanded 
Macklin. “Only to crave a little attention. I think I can settle the 
point in a few words,” replied Foote. “What o’clockisit?” “What 
has that to do with the question, sir?” “Everything: will you 
please to answer me?” Very much annoyed, Macklin pulled out his 
watch, and told him it was half past ten. “Very well,” pursued 
Foote, “about this time every gentleman in Ireland who can possibly 
afford it is in his third bottle of claret, and in a fair way of getting 
drunk; from drunkenness he proceeds to quarrelling, from quarrelling 
to duelling, and there’s an end of the chapter.” Amidst the laughter 
that followed, Macklin in great dudgeon shut up his book, and brought 
the lecture toaclose. In the following summer Foote gave burlesque 
lectures, & la Macklin, at the Haymarket. Macklin told Garrick one 
day he intended to decide in the next lecture the claims of the rival 
Romeos, then agitating the town. Garrick was anxious to know how 
he proposed to do. 


“TI mean to show your different merits in the garden scene. Barry 
comes into it, sir, as a great lord, swaggering about his love and talking so 
loud, that if we don’t suppose the servants of the Capulet family almost 
dead with sleep, they must have come out and tossed him in a blanket. 
Well, sir, after having fixed my auditors’ attention to this part, then I shall 
ask, But how does Garrick act this? Why, sir, sensible that the family 
are at enmity with him and his house, he comes creeping in upon his toes, 
whispering his love, and looking about him like a thief in the night.” 


From the lecture-room let us take a glimpse at the tavern. Dinner 
was announced by public advertisement to be ready at four o’clock, 
and as the clock struck the hour a bell affixed to the top of the 
house was rung for five minutes. Ten minutes afterwards the 
dinner was served, and then the room door was closed and no other 
person was admitted. Macklin himself, in full dress, always brought 
in the first dish, then with a low bow retired to the sideboard, 
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where he remained with his two principal waiters, one on each side of 
him. He had had the servants under training for months previously ; 
they were not allowed to open their lips save to answer the guests, and 
they communicated with each other while in the room only by signs. 
“From whom do you think I picked up those signs?” he inquired 
of Foote one day. “Can’t say, I’m sure,” was the reply. “From 
no less a person than James, Duke of York, who, you know, sir, first 
invented signs for the Fleet.” “ And it will be very good poetical 
justice,” responded the wit, “as from the fleet they were taken, so to 
the Fleet [prison] both master and signals are likely to return !” 

His jest was prophetic. Macklin left all the business department 
to his servants, who robbed him right and left, and brought him at 
length, in 1755, to bankruptcy. He continued for some little time 
to give instructions in acting, and aspirants were invited to give 
specimens of their powers at his house between the hours of ten and 
twelve daily. Were a man solely bent upon witnessing the most 
absurd side of human vanity, he could not have hit upon a better 
plan of gratifying his fancy than by issuing such an invitation. 
Macklin was all serious, but some ludicrous anecdotes are told of his 
experiences. One day he remarked that a gentleman, who was giving 
his idea of Othello, while violently gesticulating with his left arm, 
kept the other immovable. Upon asking the reason Macklin discovered 
that his right arm had been amputated. Fancy a one-armed Othello! 
Another persisted that Kent, in ‘King Lear,’ was a physician, and 
should be acted and dressed as such throughout. “I can prove it 
from the text,” he said. “Does he not say to Lear, ‘ Do—kill thy 
physician?” On one occasion Macklin received a letter from a 
gentleman, stating that as his voice and appearance were eminently 
feminine, he should like to study for that line of character, thinking 
it would be a great success. Macklin desired him to call upon 
him; he did so, and turned out to be a full-blooded nigger. But 
the height of absurdity was reached when a person, whether as a 
quiz or not is uncertain, stated his desire to play the cock in 
‘Hamlet’! 

Both the ordinary and “The British Inquisition” turning out 
failures, Macklin sought about for a new idea. It appeared in the 
form of a scheme to build a new theatre in Dublin, in which he 
induced Barry, the actor, to join. He went over to Ireland to over- 
look the workmen, and full of his recent studies pestered them 
so much about the way in which the ancient Greek theatres were 
constructed as to impede the work. But ere it could be opened 
he had quarrelled with Barry about parts: he desired to alternate the 
leading characters of tragedy, the Macbeths and Hamlets, with him. 
Barry, perfectly aware that he would fail in them, objected; the 
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other insisted, and the end of the matter was that the partnership 
was dissolved, and Barry engaged him only as an actor. Macklin 
has been praised for his correct judgment, but it certainly did not 
extend to a just estimate of his own capabilities, or he would never 
have played Mercutio, as he did once, or have desired to appear in 
‘Macbeth’ or ‘Hamlet.’ The new Crow Street Theatre was opened 
in October 1758, but by December 1759 we find him entering into 
an engagement with the opposition house. It was never fulfilled, 
however, and he went back to Drury Lane at a large salary. 

He now appears in a new character—that of dramatic author. As 
early as 1745 he had written a piece entitled ‘Henry VII., or the 
Popish Impostor, upon the subject of Perkin Warbeck. It was an 
extraordinary production, in which Henry was represented as a 
Protestant champion, and Warbeck as the representative of the Papacy. 
The production had as great a success as it deserved. But in 
December 1759 he produced in Dublin his farcical comedy of ‘ Love 
ai la Mode,’ and soon afterwards a very similar work, entitled ‘The 
True Born Irishman,’ intended to ridicule the absurd affectations of 
Irish ladies upon their return from England. Both pieces were 
very successful. With his usual restlessness he soon migrated from 
the Crow Street Theatre to that in Smock Ally, where in 1764 he 
brought out a two-act farce entitled ‘The True Born Scotchman,’ 
afterwards elaborated into the famous comedy of ‘The Man of the 
World.’ There is a curious story told of the first run of this piece. 
“One morning a young Scotch nobleman, who stood high in favour at 
the Castle, sent Macklin a handsome suit of laced-dress clothes, with 
a letter, in which he begged his acceptance of that present as a small 
mark of the pleasure he had received from the exhibition of so fine 
a picture of his grandfather!’ The next season he returned to Crow 
Street—and to England in 1767. Then back again to Ireland, 
alternating between Crow Street and Smock Ally, as he quarrelled 
with one and made friends with the other manager. 

In 1772 he opened a correspondence with Colman, preparatory to 
commencing an engagement at Covent Garden, one of the principal 
stipulations of which was that he should perform Richard, Macbeth, 
and Lear, parts which he had never yet played in London, but in 
which, being now eighty-three, he was ambitious of appearing. 
The treaty was concluded. But soon afterwards, Smith, who had 
been disappointed of an engagement elsewhere, joined the company. 
He was in possession of the leading tragedy parts, and Colman found 
some difficulty in adjusting the claims of the rival tragedians. At 
length it was arranged that they should alternate the parts, as Garrick 
and Barry had done in previous seasons. But as soon as Smith 
heard that Macklin was to open in Richard, he claimed that privilege. 
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This was the beginning of a quarrel that led to serious consequences. 
Macklin was certainly unfitted for such parts, and the only one of the 
three he obtained was Macbeth, which, under his directions, was 
produced with an approach to correctness in scenery, costume, and 
adjuncts never before attempted. Garrick’s scarlet coat was discarded, 
and for the first time the Thane appeared in the dress of a Highland 
chieftain, which costume was retained until Charles Kean’s great 
revival of the tragedy. 

Macklin’s figure was never calculated to represent the dignity of a 
warrior, and in his first scene, when the audience saw a clumsy old 
man, who looked more like a Scotch piper than a great general, 
stumping down the stage at the head of a supposed conquering army, 
it impressed them only with a sense of the ridiculous and absurd. 
His address to the witches and his first scene with Lady Macbeth are 
said to have been very fine ; but he totally failed in the dagger scene 
as well as in the banquet scene. There were some notable points in 
the last act, especially his speech to the messenger who brings him 
the news that Birnam Wood is moving—“ If thou speak’st false,” &.— 
the terrible menace of which is said to have thrilled the audience. 
But on the whole the performance seems to have been rather a 
lecture upon the part than a theatrical representation. Arthur 
Murphy, praising its correctness, judgment, and energy, happily 
styled it “ A black letter copy of Macbeth.” 

In the meantime the quarrel between the rivals was daily assuming: 
greater proportions, and others were soon involved in it. Macklin 
accused Reddish and Sparks, two members of the company, of hissing: 
him from the gallery; then followed summonses before magistrates, 
affidavits published in the ygwspapers, which were full of squibs and 
paragraphs. He made speeches from the stage, and acted with such 
violence in the matter that the public took up the cudgels against 
him and resolved to drive him from the stage. The night fixed upon 
for this enterprise was that on which he was to appear in his great 
part of Shylock. 

The house was crowded to the ceiling, and when the curtain drew 
up there was a cry for Colman to appear ; Bensley, one of the actors, 
came forward, but the audience would not listen to him. As Macklin, 
dressed for Shylock, advanced from the side scenes, and humbly sup- 
plicated to be heard, the riot became so furious that he was obliged to 
retire. After this he came on in his own clothes, but they would not 
allow him to speak—the cry was still for Colman. Macklin was on 
and off every two minutes, and when he was told that it was the 
desire of the audience he should never play there again he treated 
it with so much contempt that they declared they would tear up the 
benches if the manager did not come forward. Then Bensley appeared 
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carrying a board, on which was chalked, “ At the command of the 
public, Mr. Macklin is discharged.” This was greeted with a roar of 
applause. But the attempt to substitute ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ 
for the play announced brought forth more cries for Colman, who was 
at length compelled to appear to save his theatre from being wrecked. 
He asked the audience if it was their pleasure that Mr. Macklin 
should be discharged. There was a tremendous shout of “Yes!” 
“Then he is discharged,” said Colman. They would accept of no 
entertainments proposed, and at length the money taken at the doors 
was returned, and the proceedings of the evening were brought to a 
close. 

Such was the irrepressible power wielded by the audience in the 
palmy days of the drama, and such was the intense interest they took 
in all things theatrical. But Macklin must have rendered himself 
very obnoxious both on and off the stage to have brought such an 
uncompromising combination against him. We can very well under- 
stand it, however, after reading Holcroft’s description of his character ; 
which, if drawn with a harsh pencil, is no doubt strikingly accurate. 


**Macklin’s body,” he says, “ like his mind, was cast in a mould as rough 
as it was durable; his aspect and address confounded his inferiors: and 
the delight he took in making others fear and admire him gave him an 
aversion from the society of those whose knowledge exceeded his own. Nor 
was he ever heard to allow superiority in any man. He had no respect for 
the modesty of youth or sex, but would say the most discouraging as well 
as the grossest things; and felt pleasure in proportion to the pain he gave. 
It was common for him to ask his pupils why they did not rather think 
of becoming bricklayers than players. He was impatient of contradiction 
to an extreme; and, when he found fault, if the person attempted to 
answer, he stopped him without hearing him by saying, ‘Ha! you have 
always a reason for being in the wrong! This impatience carried him 
still further—it often rendered him exceedingly abusive; blockhead, fool, 
scoundrel, were familiar expressions with him. His passions were so 
irritable that the least opposition was construed into an unpardonable 
insult—and the want of immediate apprehension in his pupils subjected 
them to the most galling contempt. His judgment, however, was in 
general sound, and his instructions those of a master.” 


As a set off, however, against these harsher features of his character, 
he was a man of the strictest integrity, and whatever might be his cir- 
cumstances, discharged every obligation with the utmost punctuality, 
and there are many stories told of his benevolence and generosity, 
which redound greatly to his honour. 

But to return to the riots. Macklin plunged with all his love of 
litigation, heart and soul, into a law-suit, and brought a charge of 
conspiracy against Smith, Reddish, Sparks, and several non-profes- 
sional gentlemen who had aided and abetted them. The trial lasted 
some time, and judgment was delivered by Lord Mansfield in favour 
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of Macklin, who, however, having gained his point, manifested no 
vindictiveness towards the offenders, and let them off under the curious 
stipulation that in addition to paying his law expenses they should 
take three hundred pounds’ worth of tickets—one hundred for his 
daughter’s benefit, another for his own, and a third for the manager’s. 

His banishment from the London stage lasted nearly three years, 
which he passed playing in the provinces, in Ireland, and in Scotland. 
He reappeared for Miss Macklin’s benefit in 1775 as Shylock, and Sir 
Archy Macsarcasm in ‘ Love 4 la Mode’; and afterwards as Richard 
(at last !). But he now commenced an action against the managers of 
Covent Garden for the breach of engagement caused by his sudden 
dismissal, and claimed all arrears of salary from that time. 

The suit was continued several years, and believing he understood 
every matter better than any one else, he undertook himself to 
answer all his bills in Chancery. On these occasions he gave notice to 
his family to have a fire kept up in his study, and that he was not to 
be interrupted, on any account whatever, till he chose to be visible. 
When he commenced business he locked himself up in this room, 
where his food and everything he required was brought, but in dumb 
show, no person being permitted to speak to him. Here also he slept, 
and whenever a thought struck him in the night he was up at his desk 
writing. This suit also ended in a victory for him; which he used 
with even greater generosity than his previous one, for upon the 
damages-—five hundred pounds—being paid over, he handed the 
sum back to Mr. Harris, one of the managers, saying he was quite 
content with having established his legal rights, and that he trusted 
there would be no more ill-blood between them. 

When he was about eighty-five he conceived the extraordinary 
whim of turning farmer, and actually used his best endeavours to 
procure a farm of three or four hundred acres in the neighbourhood 
of Cork. “TI have read books on agriculture,” he remarked to a friend, 
“and know the theory of farming better than half the bailiffs in 
England. I would act in Dublin in the winter, make engagements 
in England for the spring, be on my farm in the summer, and appear 
occasionally in Cork.” Luckily for himself he could not obtain a 
farm, and so the project, like so many others, fell through. Verily he 
must have thought he was going to rival the longevity of the patriarchs. 
And not without cause, for at nearly ninety he was as vigorous 
and full of spirits as ever, could sing a good song, tell a good story, 
and take his bottle better than half the young men he associated with. 
He used in company to give some extraordinary illustrations of his 
great age. “Oh lord, sir,” he said one evening to a party who were 
questioning him upon his reminiscences, “I remember so many 
changes in human affairs that in some families I have almost lost the 
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power of tracing their descent. An odd circumstance happened to 
me a few years ago upon this subject. <A party of Irish gentlemen, 
who had come over here in the parliamentary vacation, asked me to 
sup with them. I did so, sir, and we all got very jolly together : 
insomuch that one of them was so drunk that I made a point of taking 
him on my back and carrying him down stairs to his chair. The 
next day the gentleman waited on me, and expressing his civilities 
said he was sorry I should take so much unnecessary trouble. Here, 
sir, I stopped him short by telling him that one reason I had for 
carrying him on my back was that I carried either his father or his 
grandfather the same way, fifty years ago, when he was a student at 
the Middle Temple.” “Very true, sir,” he answered : “ I remember 
my father often telling it as a family story ; but you are mistaken a 
little in point of genealogy, it was my great-grandfather that you 
did that kindness for.” 

In 1781 he returned to England for the purpose of producing his 
‘True Born Scotchman,’ which had never yet been played out of 
Treland, and which he had long since elaborated into a five-act 
comedy. The manuscript had lain in the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
nearly ten years, and Macklin despaired of having it returned to him, 
when one day, dining with Sir Fletcher Norton and Mr. Dunning, 
he begged their opinions as to what a man should do to recover 
property when he knew by whom it was detained. They advised an 
action of Trover. ‘“ Well,” said Macklin, “the case is my own. Will 
you two undertake my cause?” They agreed. He explained the 
case, and by personal application they got back the play, but with a 
refusal to license it under its then title, it being considered as a 
reflection upon the Scottish nation. Upon which Macklin changed 
the title to ‘The Man of the World.” The comedy was highly 
successful, and Macklin’s performance of Sir Pertinax was a master- 
piece, being peculiarly suited to his style. When he first appeared in 
this character in England he was over ninety years old. 

It was not until 1785 that he finally gave over his wandering life 
and settled down permanently in London. But even then he 
arranged to act occasionally at Covent Garden. His first wife was 
dead, and he had married again ; his daughter was dead, so was his 
son, yet still he remained green and vigorous. In 1788 his memory 
began to fail him for the first time. Yet he still acted. 

His last appearance upon the stage was on the 7th of May 1789, in 
the character of Shylock, and for his own benefit. The manager 
from the first feared a collapse, yet knowing the old man’s necessities 
did not like to prohibit his appearance; as a precaution, however, 
he had another actor, Ryder, ready dressed for the part. When 
Macklin entered the green-room, attired with all his usual neatness 
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and precision, he gazed about until his eye fell upon Mrs. Pope. 
“My dear, are you to play to-night?” he asked. “To be sure I 
am, sir. Don’t you see I am dressed for Portia?” “True, but who is 
to play Shylock ?” he inquired with a vacant look. “Why, you, to 
be sure,” she answered. Then he recollected himself, and putting his 
hand to his forehead exclaimed pathetically, “God help me, I’m 
afraid my memory has left me!” He went on the stage, however, 
and delivered the first two or three speeches of Shylock, but in such a 
manner that it was evident he did not understand what he was saying. 
After a while he recovered a little and seemed to make an effort to 
rouse himself; but in vain—there was a pause—then he came for- 
ward and addressed the audience, telling them he found himself 
unable to proceed, and hoped they would accept his substitute.’ 

Even after this the tenor of his life was much as usual: he con- 
tinued his morning walks, his visits to the afternoon club, and to the 
theatre, and when he appeared at the pit-door, however crowded the 
house might be, everybody made way for him until he reached his 
accustomed seat, which no one ever thought of depriving him of, the 
centre of the bench next to the orchestra. When the Prince and 
Princess of Wales paid their first visit to the theatre after their 
marriage, Macklin rose with the rest of the audience upon their 
entrance. The Prince singled him out and bowed to him, and the 
Princess did the same, to the old man’s intense delight, and for days 
he could talk of nothing else. Gradually he sank into a state of 
imbecility, and at times laboured under the delusion that everybody, 
especially his servants, was wronging him. More than once he 
hurried off to Bow Street to appeal to the magistrates against them ; 
but ere he got to the end of the story, his mind became a blank, 
and he had to be led home. 

It was now discovered that what with his love of roving and of 
litigation, his circumstances were in a very poor condition. Upon 
which Arthur Murphy suggested that his two best comedies, ‘ Love 
& la Mode’ and ‘The Man of the World,’ should be published ‘by 
subscription. The proposition was eagerly taken up, and £1582 
were realised, with which an annuity of £200 was bought for 
himself, and another of £70 for his wife. He wrote the dedication 
to Lord Camden himself; it is long and lucid in expression, showing 
very little sign of failing brain power. 

He lived until 1797. He was then, according to the computation 
I have chosen to adopt, one hundred and eight years old; but even 
taking the latest date assigned for his birth, he was close upon one 
hundred. He was buried in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where so many 
other old actors lie. 


I cannot close this article without one more characteristic anecdote 
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of the man whose story I have been telling. He could never bear, no 
matter into what society he was thrown, to be considered inferior in 
knowledge and education to the rest. One evening he was invited 
to sup with some scientific men. As may be imagined, Macklin knew 
but little of such topics as they were likely to be strong in; but 
he was resolved to hold his own by getting up a subject for the 
occasion. He took the first book that came to hand—it was a 
Treatise upon Gunpowder. The difficulty was, however, how to lead 
the conversation to such an out-of-the-way subject. But he was 
equal to the occasion. Just as the talk was flagging, he suddenly 
jumped up exclaiming, “ Was not that a gun fired?” Everybody 
answered that they had not heard anything. “Yes, there it is 
again,” he cried; “some accident has happened.” The waiters and 
landlord were summoned, and, it need scarcely be said, protested that 
nothing of the kind had occurred. “ Very well,” said Macklin, after 
sending them away ; “ but although my hearing has deceived me, the 
properties of gunpowder are in many respects of a singular nature.” 
And so went on to disgorge his cram. 
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Proud Pearl's Caprice. 


By tHe AvuTuoR oF ‘JENNIE OF “ THE PrRINCE’s,”’ ‘ Won!’ ETC. 


Cuapter I. 
IN THE BALL-ROOM. 


Tue blaze of countless waxlights, the scented air of sweet flowers and 
their rival perfumes, the hum of many voices, the fluttering of gauze 
and silks, the gliding of hundreds of feet, some shod in lacquer and 
others in daintiest satin; the sparkle of innumerable gems, the more 
bewildering sparkling of human eyes, the important whispers of sweet 
lips, the laughter of light hearts—perhaps the heaviest ones laugh 
the loudest, who can tell ?—and above all this is the moving spirit 
of the giddily gay scene—music !—Strauss’s dance music, bewildering 
strains, played with so wonderful a power that they seem to force 
even the most lethargic of men and the most affected of women on 
to their feet, eager to join the whirling festive throng. 

The ball is given by Madame la Comtesse de Monteferrata, and 
celebrates the twenty-fifth birthday of Victor, her only son, the pride 
and joy of his widowed mother. Madame is an Englishwoman, who 
has grand relations and great personal wealth. In her young enthu- 
siastic girlhood she married a noble Spaniard, moved by the eloquence 
of his melting eyes, his graceful dancing, and, above all, by that 
charming fashion he had of serenading her, before the windows of 
the British embassy in Madrid. Oh! those wonderful moonlit nights 
when she leant from her balcony and rewarded him with a rose she 
had worn, and which he pressed so ardently to his lips. But all that 
happened many years ago; it would have been forgotten now, but 
those are just the episodes of life that women do not forget. It is 
over a score of years since the “nobil sefior” has been gathered to 
his ancestors, but madame la comtesse has by no means forgotten his 
dark eyes and bright smile even now. After her husband’s death the 
countess returned to England to live among her own people, and 
devoted her days and all her thoughts to her two children. Victor— 
fair-haired, blue-eyed—is essentially an English-looking lad, the very 
son of his mother, while Inez seems the gentle counterpart of the 
handsome dark seiior, her father. 

“What a charming assembly you have here to-night, madame la 
comtesse! It gladdens even the eyes of an old soldier, who goes to- 
morrow to look on very different scenes.” So says, with a profound 
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bow of greeting, a venerable-looking Frenchman, one every inch a 
soldier, from his keen black eyes and heavy white moustache, down to 
the extra polish on his square-toed boots. 

“ Are things really looking so serious with you, general?” asks 
the countess with sympathy. 

“Serious, madame? Heavens! but we shall have war—absolute 
hand-to-hand war, and they shall learn to tremble in Berlin when 
they know us better. We will teach them. Ah! there goes my 
noble young friend Victor. Would he were in my regiment. Of 
such stuff are heroes made.” 

“Pray, general, do not let him hear you.” 

“ Not for worlds, madame, if it should cause you a moment’s 
anxiety.” 

“Young men are so enterprising, so enthusiastic,” says the fond 
mother ; “ they are always eager to rush into danger, and any novelty 
attracts them. I should not like Victor to be led away by wild emu- 
lation in this cause, which to me, I must confess the fact, appears a 
veritable chimera.” 

“On that point we will not argue, madame, and as to Monsieur 
Victor, the mother’s fears are surely uncalled for,” says the general 
drily. ‘The young man seems far too much engrossed at present to 
give heed to the remarks of any outsider. Well, I don’t wonder ! his 
‘companion is very lovely. Who is she ?” 

“Oh! a little nobody—my daughter’s companion. An orphan we 
have partly adopted ; I knew her poor mother well. She is rather 
pretty, as you say; and dear Victor is so considerate, and thinks it his 
duty to dance with all, as far as possible. Remember he is host 
to-night.” 

“ And a host in himself, Lady Monteferrata,” says an influential 
Englishman, coming up at the moment; on which these three imme- 
diately plunge into the great war question again, which at this time 
is beginning to agitate Europe, and threatens soon to convulse the 
‘Continent. 

Meanwhile Victor and “the little nobody” have a subject of more 
vital import to themselves to discuss than general questions concerning 
empires and dynasties. 

“Come into the conservatory, Pearl. I must talk to you away 
from this maddening, noisy crowd,” and as he speaks Victor draws 
her little hand close within his arm. She leaves it passively, and 
walks on silently by his side, through a long dimly lighted corridor. 
which leads to the farthest entrance of the great glass-house. 
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Carter II. 
IN THE CONSERVATORY. 


Tue conservatory is very large—it is built along one entire side of 
the house. It contains magnificent plants of tropical growth. Huge 
palms and graceful ferns form a verdant and shading screen. Enter- 
ing at the last door, Victor feels secure from the prying eyes of 
visitors. He places Pearl in a low rustic seat, and stands before her 
in silent contemplation. 

“T thought you wished to talk to me, monsieur le comte ?” she 
says presently, and as she speaks she lifts her clear grey eyes steadily 
to his. 

“Has it ever happened that Ido not want to talk to you? Oh! 
why have you so utterly withdrawn yourself from me of late, Pearl ? 
I scarcely ever see you at all, and never alone. You avoid me as 
though you hate me—you, Pearl—who are my very life! How I 
have longed, hoped, prayed for to-night! I could scarcely await its 
coming. But I thank God I have had my reward. I have held 
you in my arms, and we have danced together; you the loveliest of 
women, and I the happiest, the very happiest of men.” He pauses 
fora moment. She is no longer looking up at him, and sits motion- 
less. 

He catches at her hand and presses it fervently ; she meets his 
eyes again, and a faint smile comes to her lips. In truth she is a 
very lovely woman. Her hair is of that wonderful chestnut colour 
in the waves of which golden light seems to play at hide-and-seek ; 
her clear grey eyes are shadowed by dark lashes, the firm chin is 
cleft by a delicious dimple, and it was for the tinting of her wondrous 
skin that her romantic mother called her “ Pearl.” 

“Dearest,” says Victor, with renewed tenderness, “do my eyes 
betray me? does my voice move you? does not my heart speak to 
yours of its passionate adoration? Pearl—you Pearl beyond price, 
I have done your bidding, I have waited in silence for a whole year ! 
To-day I have attained my majority. I'am my own master, I know 
no will but my own, and I get possession of a fortune that even you 
might deign to accept. And all this—will—fortune—absolute com- 
mand of myself and all that ever may be mine, I lay at your feet. 
Will you bless me? Pearl, will you be my wife?” As he speaks his 
passion overpowers him. He says no further words, but throws 
himself a suppliant upon the ground at her feet. 

She is strangely quiet, and hesitates a long minute before she 
answers him. Of all her charms perhaps the greatest is Pearl’s 
voice. In its low musical tones she now speaks to her lover, and he 
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hears her to the end; but as he listens he is thrilled by a measureless 
pleasure and by a measureless pain. He himself scarcely knows 
which emotion is keenest. 

“Monsieur le comte,” she says, “believe me I value truly the 
great honour you are doing me, and more still the true love which, as 
you now have proved, lives in your heart for me. I have learnt it 
well ere this. You have indeed bravely kept your word. For a 
whole long year you have been silent on this subject, on which just 
twelve months ago you first spoke to me. And now you come to 
repeat your question, and not having changed your mind expect an 
answer. You are rich, handsome, noble. You can hold up your 
head with the highest in the land, and you come to me who have 
nothing—am nobody—a poor dependant, living on your mother’s 
charity, befriended by your gentle sister—you come to me, and ask me 
to be your wife! Oh! if only you were poor! If we might work 
and live together! If you were an artist like my poor dead father, 
who struggled so hard—and to whom a wife was.as a right hand—a 
help and a blessing !—how I could glory in helping you, in watching 
you rise, as rise you surely would, ay, and assert yourself, your own 
true noble self, among men. Iam very proud, Victor! Is that a 
fault? Think how proud I should be of you, and of your success! 
Now you have no need to work, no desire to distinguish yourself. 
Your father’s title and your mother’s wealth make you an object of 
admiration and envy to your little world. Such a little world after 
all! Your whole life has been one of indulgence, flattery has sur- 
rounded you. There has never been need for you to lift your little 
finger, or to endeavour to be useful to yourself or others. I like you 
much, Victor, but I can never marry you. I am no fitting wife for 
the Comte de Monteferrata. I must look up to my life’s lord with 
veneration, and he must have won something for himself and by his 
own merits, something no money can buy. Then I could sit at his 
feet in absolute content, admire, worship, and obey my hero!” She 
rises and with a gentle movement withdraws the hem of her dress, on 
which he is kneeling. He has scarcely realised all she has said, but 
he feels she is going, going from him, who, alas! has no laurel crown 
to lay at the feet of this proud, ambitious, lovely, lovable woman. 
He also starts up now and seizes her arms almost roughly. 

“You mean to leave me, Peari—is this to be our farewell ?” 

“Tt is best to part at once, as it must be for all time. I cannot 
marry the Comte de Monteferrata.” 

“ Because to his mother and his father alone he owes his position ?” 
he cries. 

“You have said!” she answers quietly. 

“There is no qther shadow dividing us? There is not graven 
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in that deep heart of yours the picture, the thought even, of any 
other man ?” 

“Great heaven, no!” 

“Tf I—for you—unaided—alone—can win honour and renown— 
prove myself a man among men, fight my way upwards if I can—thus 
win distinction for you, will you deem me worthy? Will you then 
be my wife ?” 

“T will.” 

“You promise faithfully, on your honour ?” 

“T swear it” . . . . she pauses for a moment, then flings her arms 
about his neck and looks into his eyes. “I swear it, Victor, by the 
love that in my heart of hearts I gave to you, even before you asked 
it.” And she lifts her head and seals her bond with a kiss upon 
his lips. 


Cuapter III. 


IN THE COUNTESS’S BOUDOIR. 
TuereE is terrible trouble and confusion in the house of madame la 


comtesse the morning after the ball. Victor has gone. He has 
fied from his house in the early dawn, and has left only a few lines 


addressed to his mother. The note runs thus: “ Mother, forgive me. 
I dared not speak to you before I left, for you would have bid me 
stay! Pray do not seek me; it is my earnest wish not to be found, 
and I shall take every precaution against discovery. My resolve is to 
quit the life of luxury and idleness I have hitherto led. I feel that 
my better self is getting ignobly lost. I must work—must learn to 
assert myself. Thus and thus only can I honour the woman who has 
promised (when such success is achieved!) to be my wife. I have 
long loved Pearl Turquand, and all my hopes of happiness centre in 
her. When I am gone, dear mother, love her for me, this I pray of 
both you and of Inez—dear gentle sister Inez. You have both reason 
to be proud of my Pearl. For she will give you cause to be proud of 
your son, as it is she who has raised the spirit of emulation within 
me; and I mean to prove myself worthy of the love of the three best 
women in the world, whom I leave under this roof to-night.” 

Roused to unknown fury by the passion of motherly love and 
despair, by wild anger against Pearl and wilder fears for her first-born, 
madame la comtesse summons “ Miss Turquand.” “ You have lived 
with my daughter and been her constant companion, Pearl,” says the 
comtesse, striving hard to speak calmly, considerately. “I believe, I 
hope I have never failed in my duty towards you, the pleasant duty 
of a hostess towards an honoured guest. Is that so?” 

Gravely sweet Pearl bows her head. Her heart is heavy within 

0 
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her, and her cheeks, her very lips, are pale; but her voice does not 
tremble as she replies :— 

“No lady could have treated a trusted friend with more uniform 
courtesy and kindness, madame, than you have invariably shown to 
me. Believe me I am deeply grateful.” 

Her humble tone, her downcast looks, exasperate the comtesse, and 
arouse a feeling of burning anger in her maternal bosom. Her usually 
pale face flushes hotly as she cries—“ And do you dare to speak 
to me of trust and gratitude, wretched, miserable girl—you, 
who have broken my heart? You, who have stolen my beautiful 
boy from me? You, who have crept with your sly looks and your 
sly words into his lower nature and made yourself mistress there ? 
That is the empire you have obtained. Truly a cause for pride!! 
Do not dare to answer me! I thought I could bring myself to speak 
quietly to you—to you. But nature will assert herself—the mother’s 
nature—and you shall be punished. I will punish you, and you shall 
suffer—if you can suffer! To think that I, his most unhappy mother, 
should stand here to be defied by you—you pale-faced girl—by you, 
who have robbed me of my son—my joy—my pride. Where has 
he gone? Where have you bid him go? You know his secret—he 
has trusted it to you, for you have driven him away, while I, his mother, 
am left desolate, in utter ignorance of what has become of my son. 
Oh! it is hard—too hard.” 

“Tndeed, madame, I know nothing, truly nothing. Your son 
honoured me too much. He sought to make me his wife, and I, 
intensely proud of him, for him, besought him to distinguish himself, 
to win a name to——” 

“ Enough! cruel, cruel girl. Perhaps you cannot realise the awful 
thing you have done. You have ruined my peace of mind; you have 
robbed me of my joy, my hope and pride, for you have sent him to 
his death !” 

“God forbid!” cried the girl, and a gleam of terror dilated her 
eyes. 

“ Pearl, you must have some pity, some feeling for me. Oh! tell 
me where he has gone! Let me go after him, kneel to him, pray 
him to come back, even as I now implore you ;—I implore you! ! If 
you have given him your promise to keep his intentions secret, break 
that promise, break it for his mother’s sake. Pearl, let us go together 
to pray him come back.” Her haughty spirit was quelled, and the 
wretched mother, forgetful of all but her love and her fears for her 
boy, actually knelt a suppliant at the feet of trembling Pearl. 

“T give you my true word, I know nothing, absolutely nothing, of 
your son’s movements,” says Pearl in utter consternation. “We 
parted last night without his saying one word to me beyond his 
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expressed intention of earning distinction for himself. He vowed he 
would win a name apart from his title, and prove his manhood among 
men. Those were his words! How he has gone, or where, I cannot 
tell you, for I do not know.” 

“Then you defy me and refuse me, is that so?” cries the comtesse 
fiercely. 

“ Indeed, madame, I do neither.” 

“Shall I tell you where you have driven him? He had been 
talking to you during that lengthened absence from the ball-room. 
He was pale and flurried on his return. I saw it. Ah me, how 
little I guessed the truth! Then he entered into an animated dis- 
cussion with my old friend the general, who left immediately after. 
Victor conveyed to me the general’s parting words, and told me that 
the valiant old soldier intended starting for Paris at daybreak. 
Thither, no doubt, in some ignoble disguise, Victor has followed 
also.” 

“Tgnoble ? impossible,” says Pearl, raising her head for the first 
time during this painful interview. “Do you really believe this, 
madame ?” 

“T am convineed of it,” says the comtesse, “and this is your 
doing. Now, I think it will scarcely be necessary for me to point 
out to you, after what has occurred, that my roof can shelter you no 
longer, Pearl Turquand. I hope, I pray, I shall never have to look 
upon your face again.” 

“T will leave you this day, madame.” 

“Yes, go, now, at once, it is the least you can do.” 

Pearl makes an attempt to touch the comtesse’s hand, which is 
hastily withdrawn. Then poor Pearl, with bent head and tear-filled 
eyes, makes her way to the door. On the threshold Inez meets her. 

“ You will not leave me, Pearl? You will not forsake me also ? 
Victor loves you! I love you both, dearly. Let us wait for him 
together. Be my sister still, as you have ever been, and when Victor 
returns he will draw the loving tie between us closer still.” So speaks 
Inez, and laying her hands caressingly on the shoulders of Pearl 
seeks to detain her. 

“Tnez, my daughter,” cries the comtesse, “I have bidden the 
false girl go. Do not attempt to detain her. She and I can breathe 
the same air no longer.” With a stifled cry, the comtesse sinks back 
in her chair, half closing her eyes. Inez flies to her mother in 
tender compassion. Pearl goes from the room, and a little time after 
from the house. 
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Cuaprer IY. 
BEFORE PARIS. 


Ir is midnight. Such a night! The ground frozen hard as iron, 
every sound, every movement, reverberating with a metal clang 
through the cold stillness. The sky has been showing a brooding 
ominous blackness for hours past. If only that threatening snow 
would begin to fall! Any change must be for the better ; any down- 
coming, any drops, be they of hail or snow, must bring less cruel 
bitterness into that cutting, biting air. 

Outside the walls of Paris, the brave “ Garde Nationale ” is on the 
watch. Here and there camp-fires are crackling and blazing, and attract- 
ing as closely as possible to their welcome warmth such of the men 
as dare leave their appointed beat. Those soldiers who have been on 
outpost duty for the last twelve hours, keeping incessant and weari- 
some watch, have now stretched themselves wearily enough on the 
bosom of mother earth. She is a cold unnatural mother to-night, and 
gives but scant welcome to her over-wrought children. 

To a stranger there is something appalling in the great boom of 
the iron messengers that send startling reminders of their hideous 
power through the silent night. But to those watchers without the 
gates, the horrid sounds have become familiar by perpetual repetition, 
and Monts Valérien and Bicétre may send forth their deadly minute 
messages of massacre unheeded. . . 

Neither the boom of the guns nor the heavy breathing of his 
wearied companions, who are lying asleep in the cold without tent or 
other shelter, appear to disturb the meditations of a young sentinel, 
who steadily continues to step to and fro on his limited beat. His 
heavy grey coat is closely buttoned up to the chin, his small kepi is 
pressed well down over his forehead, but his fair hair, curly in spite 
of its close clipping, peeps out underneath. No head-gear could 
possibly hide or disguise the straight outline of profile, or the clear 
gaze of those blue eyes, which had been to that young soldier’s 
mother the most welcome and beautiful sight in the world—the 
sight for which she is now longing and praying—how wearily ! 

It was thus Pearl’s lover had determined to “ distinguish ” himself. 
Here, he believed, was a chance of winning, unknown and without 
the influence of high-born relations, that laurel crown which he had 
resolved to earn, to take home and lay at the feet of the proud 
woman whom he loved! To-morrow will be his first chance. To- 
morrow he goes into action, to-morrow he will strike his first blow. 
Fired by Pearl’s ambitious words, and by the answering throb in his 
own breast, he will rush into the thick of the battle—dare greatest 
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danger joyfully, likely thus to secure greatest success—and all for the 
sake of Pearl—proud Pearl! Oh! she shall have cause to be proud of 
him yet! He holds her plighted word, and she with her own sweet 
lips has told him how she loved him—long ago—and she gave him her 
promise, and sealed it too with a kiss !—a soft, lingering, intoxicating, 
bewildering kiss . .. . Even now his heart beats wildly at the 
delicious recollection, and the remembrance sends the blood tingling 
hotly through every vein. Present cold, privation, most uncongenial 
companionship, all are forgotten for the time being, and Victor in 
imagination is once again in that shady nook behind the great fern 
screen in the conservatory. Close to his heart he holds the one woman 
he adores beyond her kind, he feels her kisses—Pearl’s kisses—for 
whose caprice he has now proved himself willing to risk his very life. 
And fervently he prays, “God bless and keep my darling, and let me 
come home to her victorious !” 

And in her chamber, far away over the sea, his mother on her knees 
is also praying: “God bless and keep my darling, and let him come 
back to me soon and safe.” 

She little guesses, poor mother, where her curly-haired darling is 
at that moment; still less does she dream of the spirit of joyful 
enterprise with which he intends to rush into the heat of battle 


to-morrow—trisking his precious life, to do honour, or, rather, to 
satisfy the ambition of the woman he loves. 


CuarTer V. 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Tue heat of the fray is over. Under D’Aurelle des Paladines an im- 
portant sally was made, and so fierce an attack on the Prussians that 
it not only temporarily disconcerted their leaders, but spread alarm 
among the beleaguering troops. Night is creeping on, apparently 
willing to do her gentle share towards shrouding in darkness the 
horrid sights that the garish sun and the crisply, glittering snow 
have made too awfully apparent during the past ten hours. 

For the time being truce is proclaimed—after a fashion. The 
great forts have not ceased sending out their greeting of destruction, 
nor is there any relaxation in the preparation for further raids on the 
morrow. But that wild combat to which Victor had looked forward 
with such a spirit of ambitious enterprise has ceased. It has ended 
with the light of day, and how sad a day has it been for some of the 
bravest and best! Victor had rushed wildly into the thickest of the 
mélée; he had steeled his heart with the bright thought of Pearl’s 
steady grey eyes, and wished for nothing so much as the chance of 
proving himself undaunted. The ambitious intention was genuine 
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and grand, but the carrying it out rash and reckless, and its results 
by no means such as the young hero had hoped for—nay, reckoned 
on. In lieu of the first step towards promotion, his career has 
received a fatal blow at the very outset; for he now lies sick to 
death, faint and almost unconscious, with a deep home-thrust from a 
vengeful sabre in his breast. 

At last the heavy rumble of the croas-protected ambulance smites 
on the ears of the wounded, who lie so wearily listening—listening. 
So they have lain for hours in the enforced lethargy of agonising 
pain, numbed, crushed, unable to move—dying of cold, or maddened 
to fever, and suffering from its accompanying parching thirst. 

Poor Victor is beyond the hearing of any promise of relief, when 
suddenly there comes upon him the feeling of a horrible wrench, as 
strong arms lift him. Then he feels himself cruelly jolted, every 
bruised muscle shaken, every nerve in his body terribly strained. 
Finally he loses consciousness as to feeling ill or well; in a deathlike 
trance he lies, oblivious of all surroundings. Such a swoon truly is 
the greatest boon mother nature can bestow on worn-out, suffering 
humanity. 


Cuapter VI. 
IN THE WARD. 


How grateful is the hush, the absolute repose, that comes to those 
weary soldiers, when at last they find themselves laid at rest, in the 
neat beds provided for them by kindly Samaritans in the temporary 
hospital for the wounded and the dying. Gentle women watch over 
the helpless ones with unremitting patience and care; with hushed 
voice and quiet tread they go from one couch to another, offering 
comfort for the body and solace to the mind of the wounded and the 
dying. 

Victor lies at rest in one of the softest beds of the ward, set apart 
for dangerous patients, that is, for those whose lives are at stake. And 
this ward is established within the precincts of an ancient royal 
residence, and on its floor dainty satin slippers and handsome buckled 
shoes have danced many a stately minuet. That deadly sickness is on 
poor Victor still, but he is no longer faint, though he lies absolutely 
motionless. He now hears and heeds the various sounds about him, 
even as with weary eyes he notes those who pass to and fro, and sees 
vaguely the outlines of other sufferers as they lie stretched on their 
beds of pain, to the right and the left of him, and away against the 
further windows. 

Thus Victor watches listlessly enough with half-closed lids, and 
presently remarks, leaning over the bed opposite to his, the graceful 
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outline of a woman’s form, that in spite of the strange Sister of Mercy 
garb seems to him—homelike—familiar. He looks at the nurse with 
growing interest. If she would but turn her head! With growing 
attention he opens his eyes fully now. Oh that he could really see 
that face! Set on such shoulders it surely must be fair! Could he 
raise his head just a little? He tries to do so, but, alas! the mere 
attempt has made him groan in a sudden spasm of agony. Hiscry of 
pain at once attracts the nurse ; she turns swiftly and runs to his side. 
Their eyes meet, and into his comes a look of tenderness and of 
intense longing as he sees the love of his life once again and whispers 
“ Pearl.” 

But her outstretched hands fall by her side helpless, as she stifles 
the shriek that she can scarce repress. 

What faint colour there was in her fair face leaves it now, and she 
looks as ghastly as he who lies before her, her hero, her betrothed, the 
true love of her proud young heart. 

Oh! how low has that pride laid him! 

With all the strength that is in her, and it is great, she conquers 
her trembling, overwhelming agitation, and sinks quietly on to her 
knees by Victor’s side. She takes his weak hand in hers, and covers 
it with passionate kisses ; she prays with all fervour to the Father in 
heaven to spare the life of this bravest and best-loved of his{ereatures. 
Then comes a sudden thought that prompts her to quick action. Help, 
immediate help! Victor needs the best care and instant attention. 
Good advice she can procure for him, and this shall be done in- 
stantly ! 

So Pearl goes swiftly to seek the doctor in whom she has most 
faith, and who has already proved himself a kind and patient friend to 
all who suffer, and to her who tends them. The doctor comes. He 
has seen Victor before, and knows well that his is a hopeless case. 
The kindly doctor meets the eyes of the young nurse with a wistful 
sadness that says more than words. This nurse has always shown 
an earnest devotion to the good cause, and has been unremitting in 
her care and attention to all the sufferers. But now there is more 
than ordinary anxiety in the poor girl’s manner as she learns the 
fate of the handsome young soldier lying sick unto death before her. 
It is a keen feeling of personal agony that blanches poor Pearl’s face, 
and sends that look of desperate entreaty into her eyes. . . . 

“Oh! save him, save him, doctor, for his poor mother’s sake !” she 
cries with uplifted hands, while tears course freely over her cheeks. 

“Ts it really too late? Cannot you send for her, my poor mother, 
my dear mother ?” asks Victor feebly. 

There is no answer. And the invalid fully understands the import 
of this ominous silence. 
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“Ah!” he presently says with a long-drawn sigh. “Then it is 
too late, all too late, I feel it now. Kiss me, my beautiful love. I 
wished to live for you, and now I am dying—dying for you.” 

“My glorious hero!” cries Pearl, the ring of passionate despair 
trembling in her sweet voice, “do not say it, do not think it. Live, 
Victor ! you must live, you shall live, for your mother’s sake, for poor 
Inez, for your own heartbroken, miserable Pearl.” 

“ Ay, and I will,” he cries, and with a superhuman effort raises 
himself and lifts the arm that is not maimed and puts it up to her 
neck. With a sudden revulsion from agony to hope, she folds him 
close to her warm throbbing bosom, and kisses his hair, his brow, his 
lips passionately, as though she would fill him with the vigorous 
current of her warm life’s blood. 

“My darling,” she cries, “oh! say it again! You will live, live 
to forgive me, to bless your poor mother, live to be mine—mine.” 

“T will live to bless you, my beautiful Pearl, but as to forgiving 
you, sweetheart, what can there be to forgive? I have loved you, I 
love you now, and shall—and shall——” 

The words come slowly, brokenly. His life’s blood and breath are 
both failing him. 

“Pearl,” he whispers, “my darling, kiss me.” Then, more faintly 
still, “ My proud love—my beautiful love—and shall—for ever. . . .” 

His hand holds hers closely, and his head falls heavily on her 
bosom. 


Pearl’s pride, her hero, and her hope in life—are dead. 











Sound. 


“Har ye seen my ain gude laddie 
Ganging doonwards to the sooth, 

Girded wi’ a braw red pladdie, 
An’ a bit pipe in his mooth ?” 


“Whatna sort’s the mon ye’re speerin’ ? 
Is he unco big and strang, 

No sae gleg at talk as hearin’ ?” 
“ Aiblins, sir, ye’re no that wrang.” 


“Then, my lass, I’ye seen the chappie 
Standin’ treat to a’ that came, 

Unco fu’ and awfu’ happy , 
“That'll be the very same.” 


“When the gudeman tried to stop it 
He just lifted up his can, 

Swore till morn he wouldna drop it r 
“Yon must be the very man.” 


Rh. C. G. 





Held up by the Cail. 


My little dog who barks through the fence * is a great favourite with 
children, and reciprocates the attentions which they shower upon him. 
He is fond of little girls because they give him sugar and biscuits, 
and he cultivates the acquaintance of little boys because he recognises 
in their character certain savage instincts which are congenial to his 
own. He knows that the average boy is a hunting animal like him- 
self, and respects him for his superior capacity in the infliction of 
torture and death upon lesser creatures. In every boy he sees a 
probable accessory in raids after my neighbours’ cats, or a leader to 
more glorious fields where rabbits may be chased into their holes, and 
sometimes even scratched out of them. Great as is the estimation in 
which my little dog holds me, and numerous as are the ideas which 
we have in common, he would rather—I think—go out for a run with 
the boys than accompany me in one of my placid saunters. He does 
not expect me to set him at anything or anybody, but entertains no 
doubt but that his young friends will find him something to bark at 
—at the very least. I have often wished that it could be consistent 
with the proprieties for me to find my little dog something to bark at 
when we go out together; for I have noticed how refreshing it is to 
the canine mind to have a bark. You cannot drive five miles in the 
country without observing this. Iam not thinking of the “ watch- 
dog’s faithful bay,” or of wayside curs idly yapping ; but of steady, 
business-like dogs, who have missions and duties, and still will throw 
off, for awhile, the cares of life, and have their little bark. I know 
a carrier’s dog—than whom there is, perhaps, a not more serious 
animal to be found. He has so many small brown-paper parcels 
constantly on his mind as he trots along between the hind wheels of 
his partner’s cart. He has no angry feelings against me. No act of 
mine, as I pass, can be construed by the most jealous guardian into 
a desire to possess myself, improperly, of a single package for which 
he has become responsible. But he must have his bark. It is like a 
trip to the sea-side, or a good play, to him. He dashes out after my 
gig as though he had determined to tear it and me to pieces. He 
barks furiously, and having thus relieved his feelings returns to his post 
and jogs along in his old serious—I might say melancholy—manner. 
Ido not resent his conduct. I understand it. Try to understand 
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what is done to you and about you, oh my brothers! and you will 
find so little to resent. That dog is pleased to have his bark, and it 
don’t hurt me. 

I am glad that my own little dog is taken out sometimes to have 
his bark and enjoy himself with his young friends. The only part of 
the programme of which he, on his part, has any reason to disapprove, 
is when they hold him up by the tail. This is done before chance 
acquaintances, to demonstrate the purity of his blood and the antiquity 
of the family from which he springs. 

Now my little dog is a wise little dog, and thoroughly alive to his 
own interests. Why does he not resent being held up by the tail? 
Why, when he perceives preparations on foot for subjecting him to 
this ordeal, does he not escape it by pleading guilty (in a howl) to 
being a cur? How would it hurt him to be called a cur? Can my 
little dog reason thus: “I must bear this in order to maintain my 
own personal status, and the honour of my family ; otherwise these 
young gentlemen will not associate with me, or take me out ratting, 
Noblesse oblige!” Is it that he is insensible to pain, and finds no 
inconvenience in hanging upside-down? Does what would make a 
cur yelp and snap or run away not hurt my well-born little dog? 
If this be so, we must admit that finer organisations imply coarser 
feelings. I am much tempted to quote here chapters thirty-one to 
forty-five, inclusive, out of the seventh volume of my new work— 
almost complete—which I propose to entitle ‘Traces of Raczs,’ in 
deference to the favour in which alliterative titles are held. In those 
chapters I lead the reader through the border-land which divides 
Reason from Instinct, and by a process of the closest deduction and 
analogy prove that man—but I will refrain. The object of this week- 
day sermon is not to show why my little dog permits himself to be 
held up by the tail, but to inquire how far the spectacle of heroic 
endurance which he presents is to be found amongst what we call 
higher organisation. 

A reflection that the rule implied by noblesse oblige has more 
exceptions amongst us lords and ladies of the creation than are to be 
found with the beasts which we breed for our service or amusement 
would not be flattering. Would it be true? Upon my word, I am 
afraid it would be. If my little dog could speak up for his family 
he could say without fear of contradiction, “ My father and my grand- 
father did not yelp when they were held up by the tail;” and he 
could promise with proper pride and a prospect of almost certain ful- 
filment, that his puppies and his grand-puppies should maintain the 
same dignified and courageous silence. Can any man or woman 
amongst us do the same? Your thoroughbred, animal—horse, dog, 
gamecock, rabbit, what you will—rarely belies his lineage. Your 
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. thoroughbred, human, is constantly setting us the conundrum— 
“What is hereditary?” We have in our midst the progeny of noted 
winners in the world’s greatest contests, who could not be backed, 
with any amount of safety, to beat a costermonger’sdonkey. We see 
wretched curs sneaking along, and are told that they have been littered 
in the highest kennels of the land. The white feather peeps out of 
the plumage of chickens whose ancestry were victors, or with the dead, 
in every battle. I suppose that if we took as much pains over the 
breeding of our own race as we bestow upon that of the animals 
before mentioned, we could perpetuate beauty, strength, and some 
other outer signs of “ blood,” and bring our sons and daughters to the 
post for the start in life as “fit” as any colt or filly whose colours 
have been up for the Derby or the Oaks. We do not take any such 
pains. We marry haphazard and allow our children to play tricks 
with their constitutions before they leave the nursery. Our House 
of Lords contains probably the plainest-looking set of men that can be 
found ‘associated together in any other place, for any other purpose 
whatever. In less exclusive circles you can prophesy that Angelina’s 
little girl will grow up pretty because she takes after her mother; 
that Edwin’s boy will be awfully ugly—poor little beggar !—on 
account of the striking resemblance which his baby features bear to 
those of his sterner parent. But who can say of any homunculus 
that in after-years he will bear being held up by the tail ? 

For you see there is a moral as well as a physical tail to be held 
up by. The young Spartan who allowed a fox to breakfast upon him 
rather than cry out, and the lady who sat like Patience on a monu- 
ment, smiling at grief, are types of the two great classes of sufferers. 
I have not much to say for physical pain as a holder up by the tail. 
The virtue which must be shared in common with savages, fakirs, 
and my little dog is not a high one. It demonstrates, however, a 
certain amount of courage which may (or may not) be applied under 
nobler circumstances. The courage is there, anyhow, and he who 
yelps not when held up by his physical tail is—I state generally— 
less likely to play the cur when held up by his moral tail than one 
who howls in the lesser ordeal. If this be so, the impatience of the 
rising generation under bodily pain is a bad sign, The boys and 
girls of my day did not rush off for chloroform and chloral and 
hyperdermic injections of morphia whenever they had a headache 
or found their nerves unstrung by indulgence in late hours and bad 
air. Emulating the philosophy of Jacob Faithful, they “grinned and 
bore it,” and were all the better in the long-run. They are not 
obliged to pay blackmail in after-life to a marauder whom they have 
invited upon the premises in their youth, and cannot afterwards 
expel. Nowadays it is as much as the average doctor’s practice is 
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worth to allow his patients to suffer pain, however trivial or well- 
deserved the suffering, or dangerous to future health, the nepenthe. 
But the anesthetics prescribed by the faculty are as a drop in the 
ocean of evil when compared with those unauthorised ones taken 
under the rose for trivial cause, and sometimes out of sheer wanton- 
ness. The formula is this, “Here is the actual pain—present. 
Here is the probable remedy—present. In the distance is the possible 
penalty. Ul risk it.” By a fatuity in reasoning which no human 
being out of Earlswood would dare to offer to any one but himself, 
the physical coward thinks he will be able to endure the pain which 
is coming, because he cannot bear that which has come! The rogue 
who argues—‘“ Here is a void in my pocket—present. Here is a 
watch in my neighbour’s—present. In the distance is six months’ 
hard labour. IU risk ¢#,” is a much wiser mortal. He knows what 
picking oakum for half a year is, and stakes it with more or less 
deliberation against a week’s carouse. If he gets off with his spoil 
he gets clean off. If the habit of pilfermg grows upon him, and he 
is caught at last, he is punished only for the offence of which he is 
actually convicted. The thief who steals his own health never gets 
clear off, but sentences himself to cumulative penalties. 

And yet what a fuss we make over the physical pain which we 
have—or fancied that we have—endured! We all know people who 
would take it as a personal affront to be told that we ever had a cold 
in the head as bad even as the one they were afflicted with last week. 
We are not allowed to know any one who has gone through such an 
operation as was performed upon their particular friend. They have 
an uncle with the very worst digestion in the world, and they flaunt 
his wretched old used-up stomach in your face, as though it were a 
patent of nobility! In days (happily) past, heroines had to be 
consumptive, and a hero without a curvature of the spine, or some 
mysterious malady, which left “the stamp of pain upon his brow,” 
would not go into a second edition. We have changed all that. We 
worship physical strength, and the pluck which nerves an athlete to 
go through a self-appointed torture, or fall in the attempt. But we 
must have an audience. Like Catherine of Cleves, as depicted by 
Thomas Ingoldsby, we “don’t care for death, but we cannot stand 
pinching.” We risk the machinery of our hearts in a boat-race, but 
we must have hydrate of chloral for a pain in our little finger. In 
other words, we let vanity hold us wp by the tail. You, my dear lady 
—who are looking so charming in that perfect robe a la princesse, the 
waist of which is made an inch and a half smaller than your last 
agony (Luse the word advisedly) in costume—you know what I mean. 
Suppose your maid had accidentally caused you one tithe of the pain 
you are now suffering from the laces which her strong hands have 
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drawn—how you would scream! Vanity has you up by the tail, and 
so you scream not. To-night, when those laces are slipped, and 
nature takes back her own with a rush, you will faint away. After- 
wards you will swallow three (one used to do) of those nice little pills 
which your faithful attendant gets from the chemist; and they will 
give you a good night’s rest. No one sees you in your room, so it is 
not worth while to suffer. That Spartan youth was fortunate in his 
epoch. In this, we should put ourselves in the place of the fox, and 
think what a fool he was. I doubt if he could get an engagement to 
show himself at a music-hall, unless, indeed, the vulpine vivisection 
were openly performed. 

Are we as impatient under temptation as we are under pain? In 
other words—“ how do we stand being held up by the moral tail ?” 
To return to the first question, I fancy that we are, and yet are not; 
and—paradoxical as it may seem that we are, because we are not. 
We are made more familiar with the traps which Bogy sets for the 
souls of men and women than we used to be. We learn that there 
are ways of escape from them (even after the spring has snapped) 
here below ; and that if these fail, captivity is not so very bad after all 
when the bars are gilded, and the supply of bait is kept up. We 
have called into existence, and endowed with our favour, a class of 
periodicals which are good enough to dish up for us in spicy form, 
once a week, all the scandals which have disfigured the preceding 
seven days—Sunday inclusive. Naughty stories thus become common, 
and too much familiarity (as usual) breeds contempt—not of the doers, 
but of the condemnation which ought to follow the deeds they do. 
Thus, though the chances and means of exposure are increased, the 
exposure itself is robbed of some of its whilom terrors. We do some 
good things, and many bad ones, in company, which we would leave 
undone if alone. If Lady A——, worn out by the vulgar brute to 
whom she has been sold, had not sought refuge with her old love, 
Mrs. B—— would never have thought of running away with the 
colonel. She argues, “ Why should I bear up against temptation, which 
other folk do not resist? Every one says it served old A. right.” 

Lenient towards the weakness of others we grow weak ourselves ; 
and so round it goes in a very vicious circle. We yelp the moment 
that the Devil has us up by the tail. No longer does concealment, like 
the worm in the bud, prey on our damask cheek. Not for want of cheek 
in one sense of the word—perhaps for want of worms; for some of 
us improve (?) upon the “damask” with material which would poison 
any sort of larve. When the bed we have made for ourselves becomes 
uncomfortable, do we “dree our weerd” according to the proverb? 
Not we! we get up and sleep on the sofa; or go out and “make a 
night of it”—a night that has no dawn, 
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Of ‘holders up by the moral tail, Fashion and Mrs. Grundy are the 
most frequent operators. The disagreeable things that we do with a 
smile at Fashion’s orders!—the pleasant things we renounce with a 
sigh for fear of what Mrs. Grundy would say! Master Tom begins 
it with his first cigar, and Miss Mary when she has her hair curled. 
How he loathes the sickening reek, but he sucks on like a little man. 
How she shrinks from the cruel tongs, but she sits firm like a fine 
lady. Tom would infinitely prefer to suck a stick of sugar-candy, or 
a chocolate imitation of the thing that is turning his stomach. A 
good romp in a cotton frock would please Mary much better than the 
stately juvenile ball to which she is going, a prim little humbug of 
nine, afraid to move lest she should tumble her “things.” Fashion 
has them both fast by the tail, and will swing them up—on and 
off—for the term of their natural lives. When they were born, 
their parents were bothered with visits of congratulation and “kind 
inquiries.” When they die and are buried, friends and neighbours will 
torment their mourners with visits of condolence and “kind inquiries” ; 
knowing all the while that they are doing unto others what they 
would hate others to do unto them; knowing that those sad ones 
know the thing is done as a form, but not daring to abate one jot of 
its mockeries for fear of Mrs. Grundy, who has them by the tail. 
And so from the cradle to the grave—getting hurt (some of us) worse 
and worse as we go along, becoming more sensitive; getting callous 
(more of us) as we grow heavy and coarse. If we could only kick 
the barber and his confounded tongs downstairs, and romp through 
the playtime of life in a cotton frock! If we might only say to the 
undertaker, “Get out, you vulgar, beery fraud; you sham sorrow; 
you blasphemy on grief! Be off with your foolish pomp, and your 
wicked conservative of corruption ; and leave the body we have loved 
to go back to nature as speedily as the soul which loved us has gone 
back to God.” We cannot, we must not. To do so would be called 
“yelping.” Fashion and Mrs. Grundy would call the gentlemen 
and ladies with whom we associate together and say, “ Here’s a cur; 
he cannot bear being held up by the tail.” And those ladies and 
gentlemen would shout “Yah! the cur!” in chorus, and put the 
criminal out of their company. In their heart of hearts some of 
those ladies and gentlemen are whimpering all the while. In things 
like this it is the cur that endures—the thoroughbred that rebels. 
That was not a yelp, but a growl—a growl which may mean biting 
some day. When it does, Mrs. Grundy and her ally had better lay 
in a good supply of arnica and sticking-plaster, and wear their old 
clothes when they go out to hold folks up by the tail. 

Noblesse oblige! There is a ring in the words as sweet as it is 
grand. To do, to bear, to sacrifice all, up to life itself, at the shrine 
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of eternal Ricur. To shake off ambition, happiness, wealth, as though 
they were the dust on our feet, and step straight up to our niche in 
the Walhalla of Honour, indicated by the strong and steady hand 
of Justice! There shall be no jest in presence of this suffering. 
Before “ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow” I reverently bend the knee. Its 
holy glow glorifies many a brow, though our gross vision does not 
always see it shine. Noblesse oblige! Born at a time when cutting 
throats was the most honourable occupation out, the phrase has been 
robbed of half its magic. The nobility which impels to keep us brave 
and pure is not a thing of titles, made by a parchment in one generation 
and kept by a fool through another. It is not dressed in purple and 
fine linen, but it knows no fear and tolerates no lie. It wears poor 
raiment sometimes, and speaks bad grammar. It mans the life- 
boat, and sends help into the death-laden darkness of the mine. It 
takes the beauty from the poor seamstress’s cheek, the sparkle from 
her eyes, but wraps her soul in loveliness and light. It holds disgrace 
and shame from falling on noble names, ignobly born ; and saves a 
drunken ruffian from the treadmill. 
“O suffering, sad humanity, 

O ye afflicted ones who lie 

Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Longing and yet afraid to die, 

Patient though sorely tried, 


I pledge you in this cup of grief,* 

Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf; 

The Battle of our Life is brief. 

The alarm—the struggle—the relief— 
Then sleep we side by side.” 


There is a sham noblesse about, which on no account must be 
confounded with the above. An impostor who spends twopence half- 
penny on his title, and lives handsomely on his thievings, he is very 
scrupulous about paying his debts of honour to the moment, and 
then he takes payee out and cheats him over a horse! He would bite 
his tongue in two rather than tell a man a lie, but deceiving a woman 
does not usually appear as a crime in his sight. If it does, it is because 
the woman is in his own circle. Perjury, inflicting ruin on an out- 
sider, doesn’t matter. 

Lastly, there are the sham martyrs, those curious social acrobats, 
who hold themselves up by the tail, and pose for pity and admiration. 
They make their own misery, as other folks make their preserves, at 
home, and keep it carefully potted and labelled for daily use. They 
snub those who come to see them, and then complain of being 
lonely, as though they were neglected! They refuse all invitations, 
and then sigh, “I never go out,” as though society had locked their 


* «The Goblet of Life,’ Longfellow. 
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front doors. They put on shabby clothes and say, “Oh, it’s good 
enough for me.” These are mostly women, and there is always 
another woman fluttering round them, who thinks them suffering 
angels, and extends their covert protests. She publishes the bad 
conduct of this suffering angel’s brothers and sisters; shows what a 
brute that suffering angel’s husband is, and bemoans the ingratitude 
to which t’other suffering angel is a blessed victim. The suffering 
angels hold their tongues and wipe away a tear, as long as this sort 
of homage pays, thereby giving implied confirmation to its sneaking 
lies. Whenever it ceases to pay they throw the other woman over, 
and silently weep to think how cruelly they were deceived in her. 
The suffering angel is greedy, selfish, and vain. It generally turns 
out that she has tried to cheat her brothers and sisters over their 
father’s will, that she worries her husband’s life out, and that no one 
can do her a kindness without repenting it. The maiden suffering 
angel makes a slave for life of that other woman, under cunningly 
implied promises that she will leave her her money; and all the 
while she has a will locked up in her lawyer’s office, bequeathing it to 


the Whitlow Hospital and the Society for the Propagation of Church 
Hassocks, 


A. pe F. 
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Che Pages of the Past. 


1 


In the volume of my memory, I hold those chapters dearly 
Wherein names I’ve loved and cherished are inscribed from firs 
to last; 
And I never read these chapters very audibly or clearly, 
For my heart beats all too quickly o’er these pages of the past. 


2. 
Here’s the little dog who bit me in a fit of puppy-gladness 
In my days of early childhood, when that little dog was dear, 
To my grief he fell a victim to parental dread of madness, 
And still his fate demands from me the tribute of a tear. 


3. 
Here’s my little schoolboy lover, with his water-spaniel Rover, 


Astride his pony Fidget, with his satchel-bag of green ; 
Did I love the dog and pony best? or really love the lover? 
Why ask? He died in India in the service of the Queen. 


4, 
Here’s a later-on edition of the same eternal story, 
Of a wooing and a winning, of a parting and a vow, 
Of a woman’s truth in absence, of a love renounced for glory, 
Of such pain and faith and tenderness, I marvel at it now! 


5. 
Here’s another buried treasure!—my own faith in human kindness. 
It died hardly, I remember, but die it did at last. 
I clung to it with passion, and I wept its loss to blindness, 
I view its grave with sorrow in these pages of the past. 


6 


Here the parents who departed, full of years and grace and 
honour ; 


Here the gallant sailor brother drowned at sea in manhood’s 
prime. 
Here the little sons who left me to return to God the donor 
In safety through Eternity, while I’m wearying through time. 


Anniz THomas. 
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Dangers of Alpine Mountaineering. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable that in all the serious Alpine accidents of 
this and the two previous seasons the victims should all have been 
London lawyers, and of course their guides. The circumstance seems 
hardly to be one of mere chance, but on this question our remarks 
shall be reserved till we have stated the facts. The discovery in 
September last of the remains of Mr. Barry, who was the first lost 
and last found of those whose lives have lately been sacrificed in 
Swiss mountaineering, has been a melancholy satisfaction to his 
friends; who had previously, during two whole seasons and the 
remains of the previous one, urged a fruitless quest for information as 
to what had become of him. Contrary to the rule which generally 
prevails among those who love the mountain and the glacier, his 
tastes and habits led him to walk mostly alone. Consequently, when 
lost on a remote track in a sparsely peopled district of the Bavarian 
Alps (so called), there being no guide with him, all clue to his last 
footsteps seemed to vanish, and all investigation seemed baffled. It 
was mere conjecture whether crevasse or avalanche, or precipice or 
torrent, or mere exhaustion and exposure, or any combination of 
these, had led to his death, for all hopes of his still surviving had long 
expired. Suddenly a shepherd of the region, on what precise errand 
we are not told, happening to ascend from the Tyrolese side, and thus 
outflanking easily the circuit within which search had been made, 
came suddenly on the remains of a traveller, sitting with his hands 
behind him, as if in an attitude of repose, near the top of the ascent 
which he had last surmounted, and the mystery was thus painfully 
solved. Mr. Barry was last seen alive by a Bavarian shepherd, and 
was observed, as if curious in wool or mutton, pinching or feeling the 
fleeces of some sheep who crossed his track. There was snow under- 
foot, and more was falling, for Michaelmas Day was past, and the 
shepherd tried to warn him by word and sign. Not heeding, or 
perhaps not understanding, the warning—for it appears that he was 
a stranger to the language, and the patois of the district, a very 
debased German, is hardly intelligible to an educated Austrian—Mr. 
Barry pressed on, unduly confident, it would seem, of his powers in 
holding out against fatigue. He completed the ascent, that of the 
Tauern mountain, and sat down to rest “about twenty paces to the 
right of the path.” The inference is that under the influence of 
exhaustion he fell asleep; that, sitting as he was in the open air, 
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with snow falling around him, numbness seized on the vital powers, 
and so he passed easily from sleep to death. ‘Sleep and Death,” 
Homer says, are “twin brothers,” and the monks of St. Bernard used 
to have many tales to tell illustrative of their joint power over 
travellers, and of the valour of the mastiffs of that hospice in rescuing 
these latter. ‘Sleep and Death,” however, between them did not, as 
in the case of the Homeric hero, transport the remains of the hapless 
tourist to his native shore, but left them to wither for two summers 
and two winters on the fatal spot where, in spite of the earnest and 
anxious researches of his relatives, they remained exposed, but un- 
discovered, till a few months ago. This fact strongly illustrates the 
isolation of the region, and the sparseness of the population, in which 
and amongst whom Mr. Barry walked alone with alpenstock and 
knapsack. A further illustration of his passion for solitude was 
gathered from the inmates of the last inn at which he halted at 
Krimml, or some hamlet adjacent in the Ahrnthal. It seems that he 
had intended to stop there; but on being shown a chamber with 
several beds in it, and informed on inquiry that his sole occupancy of 
it could not be guaranteed against the claims of other possible 
travellers, he changed his purpose, supplied himself with a viatiewm 
of provisions, and walked on to meet his death. At such an advanced 
period of the season, the imprudence of a solitary traveller staking 
his powers of wind, muscle, and endurance against the adverse forces 
of nature in such a solitude forms a subject of obvious comment on 
the face of the facts. We may add that, not being a “ family man,” 
but living, we believe, in chambers alone, some weeks perhaps still 
elapsed before the unfortunate gentleman was missed. 

At length some more than usually urgent message on business 
matters, which reached his chambers, first drew attention to the fact 
that he was “overdue.” When a further week passed by without 
news of him, his absence began to excite anxiety, and inquiry was 
set on foot which only succeeded in tracing him to the spot where the 
shepherd saw and warned him. The season was then too far advanced 
for searching that lonely region in quest of a single tourist, and with 
the setting in of winter the last spark of hope of his return must have 
died away. It is painful to dwell on the last footsteps of those who 
thus vanish from among us, and leave longing conjecture to piece out 
their last record thus; but there are possibly not a few amongst us, 
London lawyers or others, who carry too far the non-gregarious 
instinct. A solitary of Lincoln’s Inn becomes a solitary in the 
region of snow; he naturally wishes to escape from letters, and cuts 
the thread of communication with home. The result is that for a 
considerable time nobody in particular misses him. He has succeeded 
in completely insulating himself, and lives and moves as it were a 
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vacuo. He overtasks his powers, and dies in the solitude which he has 
sought. But meanwhile he has created as it were an equal solitude 
behind him. On the slopes of the Bavarian highlands there is no one 
to inquire; at home no reason is for a long while known of why 
inquiry should be made. And although after anxiety is once aroused 
two seasons are then consumed in eager search, his remains are 
discovered at last, not by that agency, but as it were by accident. 
We may take it as absolutely proved that no wandering shepherd even 
had visited the spot where he died, from the fact that his purse had 
burst under the agency of dissolution, and its contents were found 
when he was found, scattered in the snow around him, and also his 
watch “resting against his ribs.’ A diary of his walk was also 
found upon him, easily legible ; but of course it stopped short of the 
narrative of the last fatal walk. His fate seems a sad warning against 
the over-pursuit of solitude as a condition of recreation. 

Mr. Hayman and Mr. Johnson, on the contrary, were fellow-tourists, 
and left London for Zermatt on the 17th of August 1876. They 
had been companions in the previous year on or near the same 
ground. It will be remembered that the summer had been ex- 
ceptionally fine and warm, and during the latter half of July 
unusually hot for England. This spell of fine weather continued in 
Switzerland till the middle of August, when the sky began to show 
symptoms of a change, and just as they got to their chosen ground 
for their chief efforts, the security which had reigned hitherto on 
peak and pass gave way to tantalising fluctuations. They had made 
a cast round eastward from Zermatt by way of Macugnaga to the 
Italian frontier, and thence southward and westward to the Gressonay 
valley, whence they designed to strike up northward, and by tra- 
versing the Cour de Lys and crossing the Felik-Joch, to regain 
Zermatt or its hospitable outpost at the Riffel on the evening of the 
day on which their accident happened. On the afternoon, however, 
of the previous day the weather looked from the Gressonay side 80 
far threatening that they had seriously debated with their guides in 
council whether to pursue or abandon their project, and eventually 
resolved to see what the morrow would bring forth. Their guides 
were the brothers Sarback of St. Niklaus, a village whose male 
population seem chiefly to follow the mountaineering profession 
during the season, combined with various forms of tillage or pasturage 
during the remainder of the year. The map will show that it stands 
in the valley of the Visp, about two-thirds of the way down from 
Zermatt to Viége, where this valley and its stream, drawn from the 
foot of the Gorner glacier, close above Zermatt, joins that of the 
Rhone. The brothers Sarback, it appears, had never either of them 
actually passed the Felik-Joch before. One had ascended it from the 
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Swiss side, the other from the Italian, to the top of the ridge, but 
neither had completed the transit across it, and thus neither knew 
absolutely the whole of the ground. 

Somewhat singularly it happened that at the very same time at 
the Riffel a party of English tourists were debating similarly whether 
they should cross by the same or a nearly parallel route southwards. 
The weather, however, at the Riffel gave such pronounced signs, that 
when the morning came they resolved to abandon any attempt on 
dangerous or difficult ground. Unhappily, on the Italian side the 
morning broke with a fallacious promise of a fine day for the tourists’ 
purpose. This induced the brothers Sarback to advise that the 
Felik-Joch might be attempted—a difficult pass lying between the 
Lys-Kamm and Mount Castor. A carefully drawn map in the 
second series of the well-known volumes entitled ‘ Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers’ shows exactly the position of these heights, standing like 
bastions of the mountain wall, which, including the somewhat higher 
peaks of the Matterhorn and Monte-Rosa as its western and eastern 
extensions, forms the barrier between Switzerland and Italy. The 
attempt on the Felik-Joch was accordingly made, and the party of 
four walked from their place of overnight rest till about two in the 
afternoon with the usual intervals of rest, and without any incident 
of note. 

During the last hour a mist came on, and the guides eventually 
missed the right direction. On a field of snow and ice, when once 
you have lost your way, anything may happen. What happened was 
an avalanche. It took them as they were under an ice wall, with 
probably two parallel crevasses below, an inner and an outer one. 
The party were roped together, guide and man alternately. They 
saw the crest of snow moving down towards them, and knew at once 
what it meant. They probably heard also even earlier the hissing 
frothy noise, as of an advancing surge, which the rush of snow 
causes ; for snow-slips, on a slope just sufficient to stir them, appear 
to come on with an action very like that of a rush of water. In this 
instance it did not so much bury the travellers, that is at first, as lift 
them off their legs and carry them away. By the accident of position 
Mr. Johnson and his guide were exposed to this action in greater 
force. Struggling in the roller of snow, Mr. Hayman, as he re- 
membered afterwards, struck his alpenstock downwards in quest of 
“bottom,” but it only held for an instant. The next, he and Ignatz 
Sarback found themselves down at the bottom of a crevasse some 
fifty feet deep, the rope broken, and their comrades nowhere, and 
every ice-axe and alpenstock and all the provisions lost with them. 
The account of Ignatz Sarback, now the sole survivor of the four, is 
that he literally clawed the wall of the crevasse into steps for himself 
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with his fingers ; that, on climbing to the brink, he found there the 
ice-axe of his brother. That he returned down the crevasse, and cut 
steps for Mr. Hayman and landed him safe on the edge, but not till 
four hours had elapsed since their first overthrow. They looked 
around them, but all was silent snow. Down some abyss which the 
avalanche had filled their comrades had doubtless been swept to death 
in the same instant which had carried them to the bottom of their 
crevasse, and left them only partially inundated with snow. They 
shouted and waited in vain for about a quarter of an hour, and then 
the fatal drain upon their strength began to make itself felt. With a 
little bread and a little wine or brandy they might still have plucked 
up strength and walked on in the darkness to the Riffel, for the night 
had now turned fine. Even as it was, had Ignatz chosen to shift for 
himself, and under plea, for instance, of going to seek for help, 
abandoned his employer, he might probably have got through safe, 
though exhausted by a six or eight hours’ walk, relictis impedimentis. 
But, to the honour of Alpine mountaineering, he never seems to have 
thought of such a subterfuge. The only tie between the men was 
measured perhaps by a hundred francs, by the memory of the same 
connection before, by the prospect of it in the future, if they could 
only surmount the present peril in safety. This last, however, must 
have seemed a bare chance. What some would perhaps regard as an 
enlightened self-interest, a reasonable eye to the main chance, a 
lively sense of future contingencies, would have led the guide to leave 
the helpless man in the snow and simply obey the law of self-pre- 
servation. The code of honour or sense of duty among Alpine 
guides does not admit of this. Though his brother had just perished 
before his eyes, leaving a widow and orphans, Ignatz Sarback shared 
the peril at his temporary master’s side, and never left him till he 
saw him in the keeping of powerful, kind, and gentle hands. 

We spoke of the tourist party at the Riffel who had at the warn- 
ing of the weather foregone their project of traversing the same or 
some kindred pass of that mountain barrier southwards, while Mr. 
Hayman and his companion were bent on crossing it northwards. 
Another party at the same hotel had planned a “ traject ” into Italy, 
but been persuaded to abandon it owing to the prospect of heat and 
attendant discomfort in the yet unexhausted summer of the sub-alpine 
region. They resolved to keep on the higher level, and, as the 
weather was against any extended efforts, merely to visit Mount 
Castor, going out by the Schwartzthor pass and coming back by the 
Felik-Joch. The former party, weatherbound as we have seen, on 
this resolve being taken and made known, proposed to join them; 
and thus a party of double strength was formed, while at the same 
time accidental intelligence induced them to reverse their purposed 
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line of route, and to go out (instead of returning) by Mount Castor 
and the Felik-Joch ; by adopting which course they were brought by 
early morning within view of the watchful Ignatz. For a long time 
he feared his signals were unnoticed, but at last he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the party, now about twenty strong, evidently bearing down 
upon himself and his all but lifeless charge. Mr. Hayman had lain 
all night in the snow, had soon partially lost consciousness through 
the delirium of utter exhaustion. We stated before that the stores of 
the whole party were lost in the avalanche. Mr. Hayman had merely 
retained his pocket-flask, with a few thimblefuls of brandy remaining 
in it, which he shared with his guide. It was speedily exhausted. 
But in the aberration of delirium he kept on applying at intervals the 
dry flask to his lips, as it were mechanically, and addressing words at 
intervals in English to his lost companion, as though he were still 
at his side. This loss of the stores was irreparable, as regards Mr. 
Hayman. ‘The effect of long privation so enfeebled the vital forces 
that the most watchful, self-sacrificing care on the part of those who 
found him was only able to rally him for a while. Each of the 
brothers Sarback had taken in turn the burden of the knapsacks of 
the party, and Ignatz had, only a few minutes before the snow fell 
upon them, resigned that charge to his brother, with whom the whole 
was lost. 

The leaders of the party of discovery were Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, 
of well-known Alpine reputation. This lady at once became the 
kindest, gentlest, and most watchful of nurses towards the helpless 
wayfarer whom she had never seen before. The entire party placed 
themselves at once by a true instinct at her disposal, and the result 
justified their confidence. Strong as the party was, the self-imposed 
duty seems to have tasked their whole strength, and to have occupied 
the whole of the day. Though seen at six in the morning by 
Sarback, it was ten o’clock before they came upon the spot where he 
was, and it was nearer eight than seven in the evening before they 
brought Mr. Hayman in to the Riffelhaus. The transport of a dead 
weight of above twelve stone over such ground as they had to traverse, 
with the necessary condition of doing whatever could be extemporised 
to nurse the feeble spark of life within the man at frequent intervals 
throughout the long day’s march, all this was no contemptible feat, 
even in the annals of mountaineering. On their reaching the 
Riffelhaus the same spirit of self-denial seemed to animate every guest. 
There were two medical men, holiday-making at that mountain 
hospice, who at once surrendered their holiday prospects to give the 
patient their best care. They were Dr. Thompson of Serjeants’ Inn, 
London, and Dr. Thomson of Dublin. A third, Dr. Stuart Lockey 
of Carlisle, also drawn thither by love of mountaineering, took their 
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place when these two gentlemen had run out their scanty;holiday 
in self-devoted attention to the “case” thus unexpectedly presented 
to them. The doctors at once claimed the salle-d-manger as the 
only available room for an hospital. Every guest at once’cheerfully 
acquiesced in this large curtailment of his or her comfort, on the Rev. 
F. J. Hardy, a veteran member of the Alpine Club, making the 
suggestion known to them. The exhausted patient, who had shown 
symptoms of animation at intervals as they bore him along, on being 
placed in the blankets prepared for him seemed at once to collapse 
and die away. They treated him very much as a half-drowned man 
is treated, by sustained friction all over the body and limbs. When 
they began, the pulse had ceased in the latter, and was only percept- 
ible in the region of the heart. They rubbed in relays of seven men 
together, each set for about half an hour, Mr. Hardy calling on a 
fresh rubber as fast as any tired, and always finding an eager 
volunteer ready waiting to be called. It was midnight, or nearly, 
before they had rubbed life into him, and established the pulse in the 
limbs ; but the hands were hopelessly frostbitten : one thumb and the 
rudiment of a finger was all that the doctors with their utmost skill 
could hope to save. Having thus placed life for a while out of 
jeopardy, they consigned him to Mrs. Jackson’s care again, and she 
became the guiding spirit of the united household of guests and 
attendants—united by the call of charity to the rescue of a more than 
half-dead man. But in spite of all that watchful skill and ministering 
self-sacrifice could do, Mr. Hayman sank, as fever supervened on the 
frostbites, in about ten days, during the last four of which his sister 
was able to join him and relieve Mrs. Jackson of her self-imposed 
charge. That scene at the Riffelhaus is surely worthy of permanent 
record, so long as the charity which “ never faileth” shall continue to 
be a human virtue and a Christian grace, in which every guest, drawn 
thither through love of pleasure and freedom, at once forgot their 
errand of recreation in a higher call to the rescue of human life and 
the alleviation of human suffering, in the person of a chance wanderer, 
like themselves. 

One word more about Ignatz Sarback. The traveller who pauses 
at the picturesque village of St. Niklaus will find him with crippled 
and mutilated remnants of fingers conducting the post-office and 
working the telegraph at that his native place. His constitutional 
vigour and professional hardihood enabled him to keep on his legs, 
and so stave off the worst effects of exposure through the night 
amidst the snow.. He has saved his thumbs and two fingers of the 
left hand, but the tops of all the other fingers are gone. It was soon 
manifest that as a mountaineer his work was done, and that he would 
never grasp the ice-axe again, so the local government compassionately 
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put him into the post-office. He is a man of kindly face and gentle 
manner, and speaks French, besides his native German, with fluency 
and ease. This, then, is the net result of this sad holiday ex- 
pedition: two killed on the spot, a third hurt mortally, the fourth 
maimed for life. 

Mr. Hayman’s remains were the first to be laid in the little church- 
yard of the then newly built English church at Zermatt, and for a 
year he remained the sole occupant of it. To give it the necessary 
dimensions, small as they are, it was necessary to scarp the steep 
slope of the hill-foot to greater steepness. Thus it is a churchyard 
partly hewn from out the mountain itself, which rises in wild 
majesty above it. At our last view of it in September it was neither 
fenced in nor turfed over, but had amassed a grisly coat of weed and 
thistle, and presented a far from seemly appearance, owing to the 
neighbouring cattle not being kept out of it. It was, we believe, a 
considerable strain on the resources of the somewhat fortuitous 
English congregation at Zermatt to cover the outlay for the church 
itself. In short we are not sure that the whole is yet covered. Our 
remarks, therefore, on the appearance presented by the churchyard 
will not be taken as reflecting upon them, while they possibly may 
stimulate some men of wealth among the many who frequent the 
Swiss mountains in the tourist season to assist the work of insuring 
the decency of the precinct and the sanctity of the repose of the 
dead. It was the second Monday in September of the year 1876 
that this first interment took place. On the anniversary, the second 
Monday, that is, in September 1877, two more corpses were brought 
to the same spot for burial, having been brought into the same 
Riffelhaus where Mr. Hayman died, from the spot where they had 
fallen—a spot distant by only a little over an hour’s walk from the 
place where Mr. Hayman, with just life in him, was picked up with 
Ignatz Sarback severely frostbitten at his side. Thus the three first 
burials there were all those of victims of the avalanche or the 
precipice. 

One cannot help asking, Will the little graveyard be filled up with 
such? If so, what a sad collective monument to men cut off in their 
prime and pride of strength that little church will seem, standing in 
that mountain cemetery of sudden death, with the great rocky 
giants above, the Matterhorn and Lys-Kamm, looking down and 
keeping watch over the last resting-place of those they slew. 

This brings us to the third episode of luckless adventure on our 
record. From the same Riffelhaus Mr. N. Paterson and Mr. Lewis, 
both London barristers, started one morning early in September to 
explore the Lys-Kamm. They had with them three guides, named 
Knobel, all brothers, from the same village of St. Niklaus, on which 
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some weird spirit of disastrous enterprise seems to brood. On the 
spot and in the neighbourhood these brothers bore a high character 
for skill, courage, and address in facing all the emergencies in that 
war with nature which is the mountaineer’s profession. A fourth 
and surviving brother is still a guide, there is another brother in 
America, and the aged mother of the family still survives at St. 
Niklaus. The Lys-Kamm is a mountain. the ridge of which runs 
nearly east and west, tapering off to an aréte from nine inches to 
eighteen inches wide, and flanked by descents so nearly precipitous 
as to make a fall certain death. It was conquered by the Mr. Hardy 
above-mentioned several years ago, as is duly recorded in the 
Alpine chronicle before referred to. This narrow slab of snow-piled 
rock, which rises thus abruptly some three thousand or four thousand 
feet above the adjacent valleys of Switzerland and Italy respectively, 
is edged along by “cornices” of brittle snow, and the ridge itself has 
a formidable gradient in many places. A sure-footed tourist travelling 
along or up it may dig his alpenstock through the deceitful snow- 
crust which borders it, and look through the hole he has made, and 
probably in places the frozen edging overlaps or encroaches on the 
hard snow, so as to puzzle the climber where to plant his foot, until 
steps are cut for him by the guide. These difficulties, which were 
successfully surmounted by Mr. Hardy previously, and by others 
probably since, were fatal to the entire party of September last, so 
that the details rest upon conjecture only, there being no surviving 
testimony. The party guided by the Knébels were, however, due to 
return to the Riffel on the evening of the same day ; and when they 
did not return, although some natural anxiety was felt about them, 
yet as it was deemed possible they might have changed their plan and 
descended into Italy, no search was at once instituted. The next day, 
however, passed, and the surviving brother Knobel, who was not of 
the party, but had been retained as guide by a Scotch gentleman 
touring in the same mountains, came upon their traces. He soon 
found the knapsacks of the entire party still deposited at a chalet-—a 
usual step to take before commencing the more formidable part of the 
ascent, which requires the unencumbered powers of all the guides. 
This was a bad omen; since, almost in any case, but certainly if the 
Italian descent had been entertained, as they must have required their 
travelling stores in order to make it, the knapsacks would have been 
reclaimed. The tracker now pressed on with increased anxiety, till 
he reached a spot where, from the dizzy brow on which he stood, five 
specks could be seen on the snow several thousand feet below him. 
A field glass presently enabled him to discover the bodies of five men 
—the whole party in short, lying as they had fallen on the ground 
below. Here then the fearful consummation became evident. It 
took some time to gather a party of sufficiently skilful mountaineers, 
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to descend to the plain below, and to set about the sad work of 
removing the remains. These in several instances were terribly 
mangled by the butting projections of the mountain, which 
had momentarily caught them without arresting their fall. 
It was known that one of the party was a man of considerably 
above the average bulk and weight, and a guide’s statement 
who had previously walked with him was, that although 
good enough on ordinary rock he was not sufficiently sure of step 
on snow. It may here be worth while to mention that one of 
the three brothers, specially known for his prompt resoluteness in a 
crisis of danger, had on a previous transit of the same treacherous 
ground by a desperate tour de force rescued the traveller to whom he 
was roped. ‘Treading on the same fatal snow-crust, the tourist 
slipped over the brow towards Italy. The guide instantly launched 
himself with all his weight over the opposite brow towards Switzer- 
land, and maintained the equilibrium, through the stoutness of the 
rope, till rescue came. The tale, which reads like a leaf from the 
Munchausen memoirs, is currently reported among those who 
know the ground and knew the man, and, tremendous as such a 
manoeuvre sounds when told, there seems no just reason for doubting 
the fact. It was even conjectured that the same guide had repeated 
the attempt on this occasion, but with a fatal result. The frightful 
state in which the remains of this particular guide were found lent 
some support to the surmise; for the head was so nearly severed, 
probably by the sharp ice cornice over which the man was dragged, 
that when touched it rolled in the snow, while the body was 
nearly cut in two by the rope which had fastened the whole party 
together, but, however, was broken in the fall. At any rate some 
terrible struggle against the downward drag of the others’ weight 
seemed to be indicated by these circumstances.* Mr. Paterson too 
was found dreadfully shattered, and his ice-axe was observed sticking 
on the side of the fearful shoulder of mountain against which he had 
been dashed as he fell. It was recovered by another guide, by name 
Imboden, who was a daring and expert cragsman, as a tragic trophy 
for Mr. Paterson’s friends. 

It took thirty men to bring the bodies into the Riffelhaus, whence 
meanwhile Mr. Hardy and several of the party, who had been anxiously 
awaiting the return of the party thither, had descended to Zermatt ; 
which, itself 5000 feet above sea-level, lies still 3000 feet lower than 
that lonely outpost of comfort and repose. The news reached them 
at Zermatt while the table d@héte was progressing, and threw an 
instantaneous gloom over the assembled party. On Sunday night, 
9th of September, the deportation of the five corpses from the 
Riffel to Zermatt was effected, on stretchers, the ghastly procession 
moying slowly under cover of the darkness. But so terrible was 
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the state of the remains of the hapless guide before referred to, that 
a stretcher was useless, and they were removed in a sheet. Saturday 
afternoon and evening had been stormy, with rain in the valley; and 
six inches of snow lay on the Riffelberg on Sunday morning. This 
so impeded the movements of the escort, by making the footing in- 
secure, that it took all the night to effect the removal. Two more 
grayes were now made in the little English churchyard ; but, when 
one was nearly finished, an immense block of granite was found to 
bar the way, and this grave had to be dug anew in a fresh position. 
There, on the afternoon of Monday the 10th of September, the mortal 
remains of the two Englishmen were solemnly consigned to earth, 
close beside the spot allotted to Mr. Hayman on the very same day 
twelve months before. A few words which appear in the epitaph of 
one of the three would apply equally to all—* Salutem adpetens.... 
mortem invenit.” All the English population of Zermatt, and a large 
proportion of the native, in silent reverence attended the obsequies ; 
as indeed was the case the year before with Mr. Hayman’s. But the 
holiday feeling which governs Alpine adventure was quenched at 
Zermatt. And although the weather settled again beautifully after the 
slight snowfall of the 8th, the guides seemed out of heart, and an 
experienced member of the Alpine Club gave it as his opinion that 
the season was closed. 

More demonstrative, as an appeal to profound personal emotion and 
to local feeling, was the funeral of the three guides at St. Niklaus on 
the following day. The little village church, embellished with large 
statues of saints in florid and highly trophied niches, and with a full 
length of St. Niklaus himself, attired as a dignitary of the Church, 
was wholly filled with the concourse of people. The English tourists 
from Zermatt were well represented, and most of the vehicles in that 
and the St. Niklaus villages were requisitioned for the day. In short, 
the church was the object of attraction to the entire valley, and all 
who could possibly be spared had come. Among the touching 
incidents which deepen general tragic interest was the following. 
The young wife of one of the three Knobel brothers, while her 
husband was gone on his last fatal walk, felt her time of maternity 
approaching, and sent a message up the mountain in quest of him to 
urge his return at the earliest moment. It never reached him; but 
instead, the news came back to her that she was a widow and her 
new-born babe fatherless. Each of the three brothers indeed left a 
widow, and there were about ten orphans among them, the “staff” of 
whose “bread” was broken. A subscription for their benefit had 
been of course set on foot at Zermatt. The scene in the churchyard 
bore the impressive features of a natural tragedy. The three coffins 
were laid out at the side of the three graves, were lowered, loaded 
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with sweet flowers of meadow and of mountain, into them, and the 
earth instantly shovelled with eager haste to hide them from view; 
and the two widows who were able to attend rent the air with their 
wailing, as the clods fell heavily upon the dead. 

Here the “ bill of mortality ” is simpler—the return is in this case 
that of all, five in number, killed on the spot; of three widows in the 
Visp valley with their orphans ; of one, we fear, in England with hers, 
and of a near relative on whom bereavement in a desolating sense has 
fallen. Besides the lives flung away, how many more are marred and 
clouded permanently? Mountaineering may be good, pleasant, an 
exhilarating, ethereal stimulant to the dulness of London life, but 
is the game worth the candle? Is it not possible to purchase even 
mountaineering at too high a price, and has not that price been 
reached when the bill mounts up to such a tragic total as this ? 

It seems idle to argue prudential courses with a man whom the 
knowledge that his life is staked on the issue will not induce to take 
every precaution. What have you left to which you can appeal? 
But some few lessons of obvious import these sad incidents seem to 
convey. “No chain is stronger than its weakest link.” The men 
are roped together to give the proverb point. As the security of the 
whole is the protection of each, so, conversely, the false step of one is 
the jeopardy of all. Too much caution cannot be bestowed in picking 
your comrades. Tourists seem to scrutinise with minute care the 
qualities of their guides, who, as a rule, are born mountaineers ; but 
are they not too ready to assume that every Briton, not obviously a 
weakling, who is a pleasant fellow and pleases to assume an alpen- 
stock, is strong enough to be a link in suchachain? Further, two 
out of these three disasters give an impressive warning against start- 
ing late in the season. This has a particular reference to London 
barristers. It is not that they have more adventure or less prudence 
than other classes of the community, but they are especially liable 
to be dogged by odds and ends of business at the beginning of the 
vacation, and so to throw back their departure later and later, till 
they start at length about the time they ought to return. Remember 
that the mountains will wait for you till next year, but the weather 
often will not wait a week. Lastly, let each man carry a minimised 
viaticum of bread, brandy, and meat lozenges upon his own person. 
For the morsel in season, the sup in the moment of exhaustion, may 
make all the difference between life and death ; and, if the guide who 
is doing mule’s duty should perish, all may otherwise be lost in him. 
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The Stroller. 


Carter I. 


“Draw round, and I'll tell you a story. But hark ye, fellows, 
don’t laugh; for there remains a chord in a man’s feelings, how- 
ever deeply he may have sunk. Therefore listen, boors, and if 
you can, listen with respect. My name is—no matter what. ‘Mad 
Tom’ I’m called; a strolling vagabond the law designates me; a 
follower of Thespis’ noble art I like to style myself. The cart is 
dear to me. I love to stroll from town to village, the smaller the 
place the better ; a barn is preferable to a hall, just as a strong glass 
of brandy is better than old port. There was a time—but I’m 
getting away from my subject. Pull me up when I’m silly, boys. 
‘Sarah, another glass ! 

“T was sixteen years old, and there never was a happier or a better 
boy. My father had left my mother with what they called a small 
competence, but its true name is penury ; too little to live upon, and 
too much to let one die. Poor man, it wasn’t his fault. He died 
young in years, not service, and bequeathed all he had to my darling 
mother, who was left a widow at twenty-eight, with one son.—Give 
me a pipe, Sarah, I can talk much better then.—I was my mother’s 
darling, her ideal, her sheet-anchor, her future rock whereon to climb 
and rest, and build her last few years of happiness. With hardly 
enough to live upon she could not procure me teachers, so she moved 
into a smaller town, bought books, taught me to read them, took in 
sewing, and stitched till her fingers bled and her head dropped over 
the dim lamp and the ashy fire. I see her now—I cosy in my little 
bed in our garret, she with her work in her hands, watching my sleep ; 
and when I opened my eyes to peep at her she would smile, and 
sing, and tell me tales about poor little boys who became rich and 
honoured, and had all sorts of nice things, and made their parents 
happy and independent, and drove about in carriages with six ponies, 
and an outrider in front and a groom behind. I would smile and 
close my eyes, and dream of the carriages with the little ponies, and 
when my eyes opened again in the morning, my poor mother would 
be in the same position, and still stitching for dear life to earn 
money. I used not to know whether she had been in bed at all— 
some nights I’m swe she hadn’t.—But there, what can you know of 
such things, and of such women? I won’t smoke any more. I 


won't finish the story, I'll tell you another. You want to hear it, 
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Sarah? By Jove, there’s a tear in your eye—for my mother, is it? 
Well, you shall have the story to the end; it’s a little dull, but there’s 
plenty of fun at the close. You'll laugh then, only keep your 
chuckling till it’s wanted. 

“T had reached my sixteenth year, and my mother had succeeded 
by dint of stinting in saving enough to send me to college. Iwas to 
be a lawyer—and who knows, she would say, you may yet sit upon the 
woolsack. One day the town-crier announced that a company of 
strollers would give a performance in Thompson’s barn: the play 
was to be ‘ Othello.’ I did not know what he meant by ‘ performance,’ 
and ran home to ask my mother. She had purposety kept play-books 
away from me, and Shakespeare especially. I teased and begged of 
her till she allowed me to go and make one of ‘the groundlings,’ 
Would that I had never seen that day! I love it and curse it ; I hail it 
as the greatest joy God allowed me to know, and I execrate it as a 
malediction of Satan. I pushed my way into a crowd of people, and 
was literally lifted into the barn. I stood for over an hour, awaiting 
with anxious eyes the rising of the curtain, amid hooting and hissing 
from the impatient, expectant audience, my heart beating all the 
while with excitement and anticipation. Every step, every scratch of 
the tuning fiddle, I expected would bring surprising things. The 
time passed like a dream ; at last the sound of the orchestra—a fiddle, 
a flute, and a bass—was heard. Oh! how sweetly did that greet my ear ! 
I detested the people around me for talking instead of listening to 
the fairy strains, which in jarring discord reached every other ear; 
to mine, were most harmonious. I felt as if I had been carried on 
angels’ wings into a distant land. 

“The bell rang, my heart trembled, the curtain rose, my breath 
stopped—when out stepped two creatures strangely attired—they 
neither looked nor spoke like men, and yet they seemed in human 
form. No one could understand exactly what they said, but their 
gesticulations indicated that they were quarrelling. I above all— 
not understanding a word—understood all! Next scene the Moor 
appeared ; he was red instead of brown, puffy instead of dignified, 
loud instead of forcible, forward instead of bold, fussy instead of 
calm, arrogant instead of modest. Yet every one applauded, while I 
was in a state of the highest delight. When Desdemona entered 
with painted cheeks, false hair, and shrieking voice, I uttered, in a 
state of ecstasy, ‘That’s the most heavenly creature my eyes have 
ever beheld.’. She pleaded her rights with such loud accents, that I 
felt inclined to fling my hat at the stubborn father (seated on a three- 
legged stool) who could fail to approve his daughter’s choice. The 
Moor was certainly rather fair than black in the face, but as for his 
soul—well, we'd better leave that out of the question. He howled in 
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most unnatural sounds; pitched his voice when it should be low, 
spoke gutturally when the metre demanded a rising tone, drawled 
when his utterance should have been short and quick, and would 
dwell upon one syllable and swallow the other. He raved, tore his 
hair, ranted and foamed, stamped with his feet, and shook his clenched 
fist! Oh, it was beautiful! He carried the audience with him, and 
as for me—I felt as I never felt before, while she, the beautiful, the 
enduring, and, as I must say now, the dirty Desdemona! oh, how 
my heart sorrowed for her! I could have sprung upon the stage and 
told how I sympathised with her great wrongs—indeed I was on the 
point of doing so, when the crowded theatre and the atmosphere 
reminded me it was not real. Desdemona was killed, Iago wounded, 
Othello stabbed, and I was carried by the crowd out of the theatre 
as I had been carried into it. 

“T don’t know how I got home, but when I arrived there I rushed 
into my little room, threw myself on the bed, and saw the play over 
again. Now I saw the noble, jealous Moor, now the sorrowful father, 
and then the gentle, wronged Desdemona, while in between came the 
fiendish Iago. So vividly did all this impress my mind that 
occasionally I thought I was all the four at once. It was a superb vista 
which opened before me—to have it in one’s power to give happiness 
and joy to thousands of fellow-creatures! To play upon their feelings 
as upon an instrument! To be able to say, I can move the multitude ; 
make them weep and laugh, cheer and groan, in a breath; for that’s 
the power of what they call the play-actor. I too will be an actor. 
I have found my destiny. I'll be as great, if not greater, than these. 
Do you understand, pudding-heads? An actor! Not a stroller, but a 
man whose soul is elevated by the noble and beautiful actions of. this 
world ; who crushes the wrong and the base under his feet as I might 
crush this clay pipe; who holds up vice and virtue in a transparent 
mirror; who represents the living, and once more brings the dead 
before men’s eyes. 

“T felt soft lips touch mine, opened my eyes, and beheld my mother 
standing by my bedside. 

“ «Why, Jack, what is the matter? Why are you lying on your bed 
dressed? Are you not well? she asked. ‘I didn’t know what could 
have kept you from breakfast so long, so I came to wake you up. 
What is the matter, dear ?” | 

“T could not tell her the resolution I had come to, and only said 
the excitement of the play had made me forget everything, but that I 
was well, and should join her in a moment. 

“© You shall not go to a play again, Jack. They are ungodly and 
unwholesome excitements, and improve neither mind nor body.’ 

“When she withdrew, I wondered was it her love for me that in a 
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glance had detected a rival; and yet howI pitied her. She could 
not understand the inward working of my soul ; that one night, those 
few hours, had transformed me into another being. I had found a 
world, of whose existence I was ignorant till then. Flying into the 
country, I roamed for hours, accompanied solely by my thoughts, 
dreaming of lovers, tyrants, and heroes of all sorts, whom I should 
soon portray. The trees were my audience, the rocks my stage, the 
birds my orchestra. Thus I stood shouting to my silent company, 
and easing my heart of its heavy load for hours. The trees, of 
course, shook their applause, the rippling stream murmured its 
appreciation, and the birds sang my praise. Convinced now that I 
could become an actor, I resolved to acquaint my mother with my 
determination. I felt sure she would consent—she so wanted her boy 
to be happy, and, I argued to myself, what could make me happier 
than to follow the calling of my soul? I thought over the speech I 
should make to her, how I should set forth the advantages of my 
becoming an actor, instead of pursuing the dry study of a profession 
in which I might never achieve distinction. 

“T stood before my mother, and was about to speak, when she asked 
me where I had been so long, and what made me look so troubled. 

“*T have resolved upon a great question, mother,’ I replied. 

**¢ And what is that, my son? 

“*T mean upon my future welfare.’ 

“<«That is a great question indeed, Jack, but you needn’t trouble 
yourself about that yet. There is plenty of time to decide. Besides, 
T have decided.’ 

“« That’s just it, my dear mother. Why should I wait so long 
before I shall be free and able to earn a livelihood for us both, and 
thus repay all you have done for me?” 

“*Don’t allow that to trouble you, my son. I’ve saved enough to 
send you to college for three years, and during that time we shall 
think of your further advancement. You're destined for the law: 
you'll be a barrister.’ 

‘“**T shall never be a barrister, mother !’ 

«*« Why not ?’ she asked. 

“ «Because I cannot seem what I am not. I cannot affect coldness 
when my heart is burning—in a word, because I cannot lie.’ 

“« And pray what would you be?” 

“« T want to be an actor.’ 

“My mother looked as if about to shriek with pain, but changing 
her countenance, by a great effort, she said : 

“* Jack, you're joking.’ 

“« No, mother, it’s the truth,’ I said, and looked her calmly in the face. 

“Then my mother set her face hard, and sternly replied : 
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*‘ ‘Jack, I’d rather see you dead, so say no more about it. Continue 
your studies, and if you dislike the law we’ll choose something else.’ 

“T knew it was useless to say more then, but I hoped eventually to 
talk her over. However, an estrangement crept from that moment 
into our hearts, and for the first time in my life I went to bed with- 
out kissing her who was more to me than all else in the world. Her 
eyes were red with weeping when we met the following morning. 

“* Jack,’ said she, and so sadly, ‘I have decided to send you to 
college at once, therefore prepare to start this afternoon for M 
The place she named was sixty miles distant. 

«¢ All is arranged, and you'll not be inconvenienced except that for 
some time you will have to live with strangers. Possibly you'll 
soon get used to that, and master home-sickness. You have mastered 
that, however, pretty well already, when you went to bed without 
wishing me good night.’ I threw my arms around her neck, kissing 
her tenderly, and begged her pardon. 

“arly next morning I started on my journey, my mother almost 
sobbing her heart out, but seeming consoled to know that I should 


now be out of harm’s way, and that I had started on the road to fulfil 
the dearest aspiration of her life.” 





Cuarrter II. 


“My college life was distasteful and wearisome. I was a capital 
pupil, was the first in every honourable mentioning, and looked upon 
by the other scholars as a goody-goody boy, who had no heart for any 
joy but the acquiring of knowledge. Yet my life would have proved 
unbearable had it not been for my devotion to the immortal bard, 
who had opened to my soul a new world. 

“Still, boys, I was tranquil and resigned, and mastered my studies 
wonderfully well. My mother was happy, my teachers were contented, 
and I was collected, calm, and full of purpose. Thus I reached my 
eighteenth year, when one day passing a hoarding I noticed a play- 
bill announcing the return visit of the celebrated R troupe, 
who would give twenty-four performances in the town-hall. The 
announcement ran through me like an electric shock. 

“The very play-bill had an unaccountable attraction. I gazed at 
it. My sight grew dim, and I could only see the words ‘ theatre ’ and 
* performance’ ; but when my excitement calmed a little, I experienced 
another delightful surprise. Here were the names I had seen and 
known before; it was the old company, my players of ‘ Othello.’ I 
stood an hour before that bill reading every word, name, cipher, over 
and over again, till I knew it all by heart. Nothing attracted me so 
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much as the word ‘Hamlet.’ The tragedy was to be produced on the 
opening night! It was not natural that I should abstain from hearing 
the sublimest thoughts that ever mortal mind conceived. Could there be 
harm in listening to the teachings and philosophy of the noble Prince? 
No—+ten thousand times no! I went that evening, and oh, howI was 
disappointed! The same man who had howled Othello in Thompson’s 
barn now howled Hamlet. He no more enchanted me now as he had 
done two years before. My understanding was better, my reasoning 
riper, the melancholy Prince had been night after night my dearest 
friend and consoler. There was not a line I did not knowby heart, 
not an emphasis nor an inflection that was not familiar to my ear ; but 
oh, in what a fashion did that man treat the sacred subject. His was a 
monotonous, loud, and commonplace recitation. No soul, no feeling, 
hard and toiler-like he went through the most beautiful passages, 
substituting commonplace talk for natural elocution. Not once did 
he lose himself in the character. The man was nof an artist. He 
completely lacked inventive power, and though he had the best 
material he was ignorant of its use, and consequently could not 
succeed. 

“By dint of the magnificent language in the play, which when 
even recited by a schoolboy must impress, he held his audience for 
a while, and pleased them with his howls—but the ‘ one judicious’ 
spurned his ignoble attempt, and in thought hurled him from a place 
which, by the rules of art, he was unworthy to hold. 

“T rushed home and dived once more into my Shakespeare; 
intently running over every scene, ay, every line, and was convinced 
that I was right. I lost myself in the character. I looked upon 
Hamlet as he was before his father’s death—the joy and pet of the 
family, the darling of both father and mother. My heart went 
back to the happy hours when I sat (as Hamlet) upon my father’s 
knees ; then the schooldays, and my love for acquiring knowledge; 
my friendship for those who sympathised with me ; my departure for 
Wittenburg, my frequent return home for vacations; the sudden 
death of my beloved parent, and the still quicker marriage of my 
mother with my father’s brother—a man I had always hated—I 
stood lost, barren, empty, and inexpressibly alone, when I found a 
heart upon which to throw myself, an anchor to hold by—Horatio’s 
hand! He tells me what he had seen—I doubt and fear—the spirit 
really rises up before me, I address it, with hesitation and awe— 
it will not speak—it beckons me into another quarter of the room— 
it wants to see me entirely abandoned to itself, free from all other 
associations and thoughts, and when it finds that I am quite alone 
in its power, the spirit speaks in my father’s voice. I recognised it at 
once. It is as soft, as mellow, and as sweet as of yore. I sink down 
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upon my knees, imploring him to speak. He tells me now a tale 
which makes my hair stand on end; petrified, I can only utter, 
‘Horrible, horrible, horrible!’ like a whisper from an overladen 
heart. The wind blows, the snow is thick upon the ground, the 
icicles hang from the battlements, but feeling has passed from me. 

I’ve only ejaculations of horror, pity, and indignation. Now I call 
~ on heaven to hear me, now on hell, now on myself, now on the ghost, 
now on my mother, and now on the ‘smiling damned villain! Where 
shall I begin first? I know not. Shall I first avenge and then pray, 
or first pray for the repose of my poor father’s soul and then avenge? 
It must all be kept secret. Swear it! Don’t you hear him under 
your feet, here, there, and everywhere? Swear’, my friends, to keep 
the secret that you have heard and seen—propose the oath, no’ 
matter—swear! Strange is it, Horatio? Ha, ha, there are many 
things strange and beyond our comprehension ;_ but leave logic out of 
the question, only swear—'tis well;—and now to work! What 
work? The thought overpowers me, my brain begins to reel. 
Bang! I lay exhausted on the floor, and the bruises which I received 
through my stupid fall reminded me that it was time to go to bed 
and dream—of what ?” 


Cuapter III. 


“WELL, you boors, I suppose that pleases you! Judging from the 
way you open your mouths and dilate your nostrils, you want to 
hear more of it! Patience, you shall hear more of it, and less legitimate 
drama too! But you must wait—no anti-climax.—Sarah, another glass 
of brandy. Spouting is not so easy now as it was forty years ago. Then 
I could take it up with the best, but now—don’t let’s lose the thread 
of our story. Where wasI? At the bruises? Exactly, Reddy ; they 
stumble that run fast, and so did I, but I was more than ever con- 
vinced that there was the making of an actor in me, and the oftener I 
visited a theatre the stronger my resolution grew to join the stage. 
In vain I tried to banish it from my mind, in vain I sat up for hours 
over Plutarch and Cicero. Shakespeare’s radiant light beamed like a 
Pharos before my eyes. The spirits of Hamlet, Othello, King 
Lear, Romeo, Coriolanus, beckoned me away from the dead letter of 
study to fresher and more congenial fields of thought, spreading 
verdure and vegetation around me, whose scent seemed to benumb my 
restless brain. I starved myself to pay the price of admission, and 
missed but few performances. One evening while I was poring as 
usual over Shakespeare, the door opened, and in walked the proctor 
of the college. Iwas surprised. What could have brought him at such 
unusual hours ? 
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“*Good evening, Mr. F——’ 
“Good evening, sir. You did not expect to see me at: this hour!’ 
“¢T must confess that I did not, sir.’ 

“* My business is unpleasant. I thought it, therefore, better to come 
to you direct. I’m sorry to see the change that’s taken place 
in you. You are no more devoted to your studies. You run after 
actors and actresses—in short, are on the road to ruin. He hesitated 
a while, and then proceeded. You have on several occasions broken 
the rule of the college by not being in your lodgings at the proper 
hour; complaints have also been made of your loud and boisterous 
declamation in your room. If these occurrences are repeated, you 
know the consequences which inevitably must follow. I therefore 
thought it wiser‘on my part to come in person than to warn you by 
& message.’ 

“T thanked him for his kindness, and promised that for the future 
he should have no further cause of complaint. 

“ As soon as he was gone I cried bitterly. My heart was bursting 
with shame and indignation. This was the first rebuke I had ever 
received. How I must have altered in a few weeks, when it was 
necessary for this good man to give me fatherly warning! The con- 
sequence inevitably to follow was expulsion from the college. No, 
rather anything than that—rather death! But could I go back into 
the old and steady groove? Was it possible still to crush the inward 
workings of my soul, which like a volcano had already begun to throw 
out its sparks and kindle deeper fires? ‘No, no,’ I said aloud, ‘ it is 
too late ; I must go on, the die is cast. Ill see my mother to-morrow.’ 
—A bad boy, was I, Sarah? Well, serve that country bumpkin first, 
and you'll soon see what sort of a boy I was. 

“To my astonishment my mother exhibited no surprise at seeing 
me. She sat with quiet pallid face over her work, and hardly looked 
up to welcome me. 

“« You do not seem surprised at my presence, mother ?” 

“No, Jack: it’s a wonder they didn’t dismiss you sooner.’ 

“The blood rushed into my face and up to my ears. That was a 
hard rebuke. 

“<«'They didn’t dismiss me, though.’ 

“* Well, then, you owe it more to their kindness than your own 
conduct.’ * 

“This hurt me; it was undeserved, for I had been a good and 
studious boy. I sat down sulkily and dropped my head. 

“¢ Jack,’ said my mother, rising and laying her hands upon my 
shoulders, ‘do you think I am not informed of all your doings? 
What is there now to do, Jack ? 

“* Follow the calling of my soul—the stage.’ 
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“ «With my consent, never !’ 
“¢ Then I must without.’ 


“T rose and looked at her calmly. She stared as if she doubted 
my harsh words. I did not give her time to speak, but fell upon my 
knees and cried: ‘ But you will give it to me, mother darling. You 
have always been so good and so kind, refused no wish that was in 
your power to grant, you will not rob your only child of his life’s 
future happiness, you'll not withhold your blessing and stand in my 
way of becoming a great and prominent man.’ 

“* Because I will not rob you of your happiness, because I want 
you to become a great and prominent man, because your future is 
dearer to me than my own life, I never will consent to such a degra- 
dation and disgrace 

“< Qh, call it not disgrace, mother, to speak as from the pulpit the 
words of truth, to hold the mirror up to nature.’ 

“*No more!’ she said imperiously. ‘I’ve sworn you shall never 
be an actor ; I’ve sacrificed my whole life for you; and if you disobey 
you leave me with my curse.’ 

“* Mother!’ I cried, ‘ for God’s sake, mother, don’t say that.’ 

“You have your choice,’ sternly she replied. 

“«Then I must choose the latter.’ 

“She cast a look on me full of woe and unutterable disdain—stood 
for a moment without uttering a word, then felt for a chair, and sank 
—I caught her in my arms, laid her on the bed, kissed her icy lips, 
knelt before her, and sobbingly exclaimed, ‘ Mother, oh mother, for- 
give me, darling, but I cannot do otherwise,’ and then I rushed away. 

“Cain, Cain, thou art an angel compared with me, for thou hadst 
some excuse. Thou wert not loved as I—but I have slain a mother 
who sacrificed her life for me, who toiled, laboured, and starved for 
me! I’ve torn all natural bonds of love asunder, therefore the curse 
of Cain shall rest upon my soul, no peace shall dwell within my heart, 
a wanderer thou shalt live, a wanderer thou shalt die, forlorn, forsaken, 
and alone. But could I help it ? No! there was an inward voice—call 
it that of heaven or of hell—which drove me on.’ 





Cuapter IV. 


“Now then, why don’t you laugh? Hasn’tit begun to be funny? It'll 
be funnier by-and-by.—Give me another drop, I feel so dry—my 
general state, is it, Reddy ? You speak wisely and well. 

“Now I was my own master; I had bought my liberty, but at what 
& price—a mother’s curse! Mind, boys, no child deserves to prosper with 
such a start. I was free, and I wandered over thirty miles to the 
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next town where the players wereannounced. I walked until my feet 
were sore, and arrived hungry and exhausted at a modest inn, where 
I took up my quarters for the night. I ate half a loaf to appease 
my hunger, and found a hard mattress to rest my weary body and 
my still more weary heart upon. Very early I rushed to the barn 
where the actors were to perform ; I reached the back entrance, and 
ascended the steps. Everything was dark and quiet. I saw nothing 
before me but a wooden wall, and a curtain on the opposite side. I 
lifted the curtain, which led into a partitioned off room, with neither 
ceiling nor walls—a piece of scenery did service for the latter, and the 
shingle roof for the former. The floor was perforated with holes, 
through which the wind played. It had no furniture but a common 
wooden form, upon which stood a cracked earthen pot. Beside the 
pot lay a small piece of looking-glass, while heaped upon the floor in 
disorder lay. all sorts of dresses. One could hardly tell what they 
were, but they looked most pitiful in their dim glitter and poverty- 
stricken worthlessness. The sun just breaking through a hole in the 
ceiling, and sending a ray of light upon the scene, made me shudder 
with dismay. Could this be the dressing-room of those gods and 
goddesses whom I had seen in all their splendour on the stage ? Is it 
possible that such a filthy, degrading space could be assigned to men 
and women who had to embody the sublime thoughts of Shakespeare ? 
T rushed out of the dismal place, and found myself on a long narrow plat- 
form with large painted pieces of canvas placed perpendicularly on each 
side of a frame, with rows of lights at the bottom ; a number of ropes 
hanging in the air, to which scenes were attached, had anything but a 
secure and solid appearance. This was the stage. At last I stood 
upon the pinnacle of my ambition, but oh how different from what I 
had dreamt it would be ! 

“ Dejected, I was about to fly from the cheerless place, when a 
voice addressed me with: ‘ Hallo, my fine fellow, what are you doing 
here ?” 

“* Nothing, sir; I should like to see the manager.’ 

“<The manager, my warrior, he isn’t such a fool to be here as early 
as this; he leaves that to his prompter, who does his work. What do 
you want of him—a pass?” 

“‘¢T don’t know what you mean, sir.’ 

**« Well, do you want to be a “dead head,” one who doesn’t count, 
a “filler up,” a “cheapsider” ? Don’t you understand yet? Do you 
want an order to get in for nothing ?’ 

* «No, sir, I want to be an actor.’ 

“<« A what ?” 

“<¢ An actor, sir.’ 

“*Tet’s look at you. Take my advice, go home to your mother, 
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and say you've been. This is no toy, no play for children ; this means 
starving—do you understand ?—starving ! 

“*T perfectly understand, and am willing to take my share of it, 
but I hope to get on soon and repay my mother for all the good she’s 
done to me.’ 

“He saw the tears starting in my eyes, and said good-naturedly : 
‘Well, here’s a chair, or rather a stool. Banquo sat on it last night. 
Wait!’ I had not long to wait when a peculiar-looking lanky person 
entered with a very stern and self-satisfied countenance, a shorter 
person, who looked up towards the former with considerable humility, 
accompanying him ; and from the half-pitiful, half-contemptuous look’ 
the lanky person gave me when the prompter whispered something 
in his ear, I perceived they were talking about me. 

“«You want to join the stage, I hear, young man,’ the lanky one 
addressed me ; ‘I advise you to think well over such a step before you 
make it. To be an actor one must have a figure and a voice: you 
seem to lack both.’ The stage by this time had filled with others, who 
were all staring me out of countenance. At last a tall lady, about 
forty, with a very decided expression and energetic movements, ap- 
peared. In one hand she held an umbrella, in the other a satchel ; she 
wore a peculiarly ‘loud’ dress, with all sorts of devices and forms on 
it,a bonnet with lots of feathers, and looked as if she had come 
straight out of a circus. This was the manageress of the troupe. 
The first word she addressed the prompter with was, ‘ What about 
Apollonius ?” 

“In quod yet.’ 

“What! said she, ‘ that’s scandalous! and all for a few miserable 
pounds. There is no justice in this wretched world. As if one could 
live upon nothing, and play the Romeos and Hamlets with an empty: 
stomach. Oh, cruel creditors! Whose that?’ she asked quickly, her 
glance falling accidentally upon me. 

“* A cove who wants to join us.’ 

“Let him go somewhere else: they’re more trouble than they’re 
worth, these amatures. Look here, young man,’ addressing me, ‘ go 
back wherever you’—but as she looked into my face her own beamed 
with a pleasant smile—‘ what a pretty boy! You want to join us? 

“< Yes, madam.’ 

“* Have you ever acted before !’ 

“*No, madam, I’ve just come from college; but I’m up in all 
Shakespearian parts—for years it has been the dream of my life to 
become an actor.’ 

“‘Tndeed! she said, with a seductive grin. ‘You're quite an 
enthusiast! We must do the best we can for you; here comes my 
better half, I'll talk to him.’ 
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“A very portly gentleman, with a broad-brimmed hat, a seedy 
coat, and a pair of light kids which must have done good service on 
and off the stage, with long hair and a terrific moustache, well dyed, 
and a countenance indicating that he had much to say, if he were 
only allowed, made his appearance with tremendous bustle. ‘Dis- . 
graceful, simply disgraceful behaviour! How dare he place us in such 
a dilemma! He gets a big salary—that is, when the ghost walks— 
why not live like other respectable artists? No one took the 
slightest notice of him, except myself. I trembled in my boots. 

«Shut up,’ his wife said sharply, and he cowed down like a dog. 
‘Serves him right, let him sit it out.’ 

“*Tt’s all very well to say let him sit it out, but what are we to 
do? We cannot change the play and disappoint the audience as we 
did last night: they'll want their money back. Where are we to get 
a Romeo ?” 

“We have one.’ 

“* I’m not going to play it; Mercutio is my part; I won’t do 
Romeo.’ 

“** Nobody asked you. Here is our Romeo, sent to us direct from 


Melpomene herself.’ With that she brought me from the wings 
before her husband. 


«Who's that ?’ 

“* An aspirant to high art; he shall be Romeo to my Juliet.’ 

“The husband was about to interpose, when she continued, ‘I 
leave him in your hands, dear love; guide him with your usual 
wisdom.’ 

“The dignity of the manager at once returned; he threw himself 
into an imposing attitude, his eyes looked grave, his mouth serene, 
and his moustache seemed to grow to twice its original size. 

“* Well, well, we'll see what we can do for you, young man; stand 
aside in the wings till you are called.’ 

“«¢ And I will show you my business with you,’ the manageress 
remarked, taking me back into the wings. I observed in all the 
actors’ faces an expression of contempt, mingled with pity. ‘ Young 
friend,’ the lanky person said, ‘you and I will get on very well 
together, as long as you stick to your own line of business, the 
Romeos and other sickly characters; but don’t dream of the Richards 
and Macbeths; those are my parts—I want you to understand that 
thoroughly at once.’ 

“« You are lucky,’ said another ; ‘the missus has taken particular 
notice of you ’—laying stress upon ‘ particular.’ 

“The ladies were much more charitable than the men, but they 
succeeded in putting me into a state of great embarrassment. I took 
no notice of my call, and stood entirely lost in my own thoughts. 
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This called forth a long lecture from the manager upon the importance 
of attentiveness on rehearsals. He told me that when he played 
Romeo he used to be ready for his cue minutes before he was actually 
wanted. I thanked him for his good advice, and went through the 
rehearsal as well as could be expected from a youth who never had 
- been on the stage before. The manager’s wife was very kind to me, 
and treated me like a brother. She kissed me two or three times in 
the positions where Romeo takes leave from Juliet, and gave me great 
encouragement. I rushed to my little room in the garret, and had it 
not been that my heart was sore with the late difference between my 
mother and self, I should have been the happiest youth on earth. I 
knew I should succeed, and when the time approached everything 
seemed so different. The dirty room where we all dressed was now a 
beautiful chamber, and the stage a holy temple. My heart beat with 
agitation, and my spirits were in the highest glee. The cue was 
given ; Romeo enters and walks across the stage. I don’t know what 
I would call that walk now ; it was a sort of trot and something of a 
stalk ; I was glad when I had reached the other end of the stage. 
But my reception by the kindly disposed audience gave me encourage- 
ment. The first scene was over, and I met Juliet in her father’s 
house. 

She made such decided love to me that I lost all self-control, and 
looked more peevish than a stupid boy. The balcony scene, however, 
brought my senses back, and holding on to the balustrades (for I 
knew not what to do with my hands), and then taking a decided 
attitude, I looked as if I had something at last to say. My speeches 
were fervently spoken, and, for the first time, I succeeded in seeming 
lost a little in the character. ‘Till now everything appeared quite 
strange: it was as if I had been placed upon the stage to be the 
laughing-stock and fool of others. Isaw and heard all that was going 
on behind the scenes, spoke everybody’s lines—I knew them well—and 
felt most awkward ; but now I really seemed for a moment to be in 
the part, for which the audience rewarded me with loud applause. I 
went through the other acts with as much—shall I say fire ?—no, 
impertinence, which solely saved me from fotal failure. I was 
called before the curtain to bow my respects, congratulated by the 
actors, embraced by the manageress, who greeted me with the words : 
‘My son, with this kiss I receive you into the arms of Melpomene 
and Thalia.’ The manager stalked gravely up, and taking me by the 
hand, addressed a long and tedious speech to me, which I did not 
understand, using, as he did, so many strange words, which, evem 
with my college education, were difficult to unravel. He seemed to 
have had a dictionary of his own, despising Johnson and Walker, 
and taking no notice of Webster and Worcester whatsoever. 
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“<The personation was plain enough. But do not forget,’ he said, 
‘that you owe this success to my tuition. Follow my advice, young 
man, to the letter, and be more elocutional—don’t speak in every-day 
language; rise and fall—it is the cadence that creates the effect upon 
the audience—deep and sonorous, long and heavy—a little drawl 
occasionally cannot harm—and never forget that the principal thing 
you have to do is to make the people believe in you.’ ; 

“<< Oh, I shall work day and night to reach the summit of my art.’ 

«That's very well, but that’s not all. However great you may 
be as an artist, you may not be worth a button as a “draw.”’ 

“T looked inquiringly. 

“«The public knows nothing about art, and, what’s more, cares 
nothing about it. It wants notoriety, spasm, and deception. He who 
is the greatest charlatan has generally the most attraction.’ 

“¢ But how is it the people don’t find it out? Have they no eyes, 
no ears ?” 

“* You must throw plenty of dust in the former, but you must be 
careful how you do it. Some throw the common dust—a sort of a 
rough sand—and they don’t succeed so well; others use finer, and they 
never fail to attract.’ 

“Leave the lad alone,’ said his wife; ‘you can continue your 
lectures to-morrow. Good night,’ said she, ‘and don’t forget to dream 
of your first Juliet.’ 

“T went to my garret, not at all so well pleased as I thought I 
should have been; there was something ridiculous in my performance, 
and I was dissatisfied with myself, but I knew not why. I couldn't 
tell what was wanting, but I knew that I had no idea of acting yet; I 
knew that I was bad, but also knew that the mouthing and the 
groaning of the others was still worse. How am I to conquer this 
great art ?—for it began to dawn upon me now how difficult it was, 
not to be grasped in a day, week, month, year, or hardly in a lifetime. 
Only constant study and untiring perseverance can ever achieve dis- 
tinction in it. 

“ «Tf labour and devotion will do it,’ I said to myself, ‘I shall be 
an actor one of these days, and achieve a prominent position.’ With 
these thoughts in my head, and a prayer for my mother in my heart, 
I fell asleep. 

“The next morning the prompter informed me that my success had 
been complete, and that the manager had cast me to play Hamlet 
the following week. Rehearsals were put up, and I rehearsed as if I 
had been on the stage at night. The players laughed at me, but I 
heeded not their sneers, and felt the advantage of it afterwards in 
ease and grace, in familiarity with all the situations, in lightness of 
deportment, and in eloquence of speech. I bore in mind what the 
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great German poet Goethe said: ‘That though the actor should lose 
himself in his part, and be the character he represents, he should 
never forget that there is an audience before him observing the 
slightest unesthetic movement or emphasis that mars sense or taste. 
He therefore must, while abandoning his own individuality, retain 
sufficient self-control to know that he isalwaysobserved. “ Abandon- 
ment ” and “self-control” are achieved through steady, earnest, and 
well-regulated rehearsing; like a good orchestra, a company which 
rehearses carefully will play in perfect harmony.’ 

“Next day I went again into the barn, now a temple. The actors 
twaddled and joked of common things while they were dressing for 
their respective parts; I shut my ears against their talk and looked 
with awe and gravity towards the coming fray. Dread and dignity 
combined produced in me an air of importance suitable to the situation. 
I thought of Hamlet, of that sad and melancholy Prince. I would 
not look nor speak to my surroundings, and lashed myself into the 
part. At first it seemed immensely difficult, but step by step I found 
it easier, and in the earnestness of the attempt I caught the first 
glimpse of my art—to give to the voice the expression of the thought 
and emotion of the heart, to let your face like a mirror reflect upon 
your soul, to accompany all expressions with gestures of hands, arms, 
and legs, suitable to the situations, and to be earnest, earnest, earnest ! 
Thank God I’ve caught the key-note of this wondrous art at last, 
I thought; I feel no more as if I were the fool, the plaything to amuse 
the mob.. With every step I take in self-instruction I shall also 
be better able to instruct others, and when after years of labour and 
of study I shall have grasped the roots of my profession, I may be 
able then to say I stand upon the threshold of what I have sighed 
and longed for—the career of a great actor !” 


Carter Y. 


“Loox here, Reddy, if you want to go out of the room—my story is 
not funny enough? Of course it isn’t. What can you know of art ? 
Well, I shan’t mind him.—Sarah—another glass. I may need it 
soon. 

“T rose every day in public estimation, although not in that of my 
colleagues, whose jealousy gave me many unpleasant hours. The 
manageress also got tired of bestowing her foolish, matronly affection, 
and dropped me with disgust. The manager, on the other hand, 
envied my success, especially when he found that I remained uncon- 
vinced by his roaring style and stagey strut. I was the very anti- 
thesis to his howling school, if such it can be called. Only the 
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prompter remained my faithful friend. We swore that we should 
never part, and left the company together. Wandering like Damon 
and Pythias from company to company, from town to town, till my 
reputation spread and gave me a position in a western circuit where 
art was better understood. I soon became a favourite, and was 
admired and respected as an aspiring artist. On one occasion I 
noticed in the boxes a lovely girl, with flowing golden hair, deep blue 
eyes, full-lipped mouth, a noble brow, and exquisitely chiselled chin. 
She seemed to follow me word for word, and when my eyes met hers 
there was something in her look which spoke of sympathy and love. 

“* Frank,’ I said to my friend, ‘who is that charming girl in the 
first row on the right ? 

“«*She’s been there every night you played. I noticed her from the 
first. You've made a conquest, Jack.’ 

“This girl became a sort of ideal, a second nature, to me. I played 
much better when I saw her there, and when I lacked strength or spirit 
I looked on her and drank new life and inspiration. For months this 
sort of thing went on, and every one began to notice it, but neither 
she nor I seemed to care. It was a strange spiritual relation—she 
inspired and I acted. Having become more prosperous, I resolved to 
change my lodgings for better rooms. I stepped up to the first house 
pointed out, knocked, and who should open the door but my beautiful 
ideal. We grasped each other’s hands involuntarily, as if we had been 
friends for years, and thus we stood for minutes gazing into each 
other’s eyes. At last she spoke with bashful, downcast look. 

“« «What brings me the pleasure of your acquaintance ?” 

“ *T am looking for apartments.’ 

“‘ “Mamma is out, but I will show them if you like.’ 

“« «Tf you're the owner they need no inspection; they must be mine 
at once.’ 

‘She smiled, and said— 

“ «Tm very glad, but also sorry.’ 

“ce Why sorry ?’ 

“ « Because I fear my frequent visits to the theatre must cease now.’ 

«In that case let me be off and seek for others; I cannot lose your 
presence; you are more necessary to me on the stage than here; you 
play one-half my parts; you are my whole inspiration; you fill me 
with the loftiest, noblest thoughts, and crown my labour with smiles 
of admiration and encouragement.’ 

“ *T am delighted to hear that; I hate the idea of being no good in 
this world, to take and not to give; we have much enjoyment from 
the genius of others, and we return little reward in sympathy and 
respect. The talent is handed to our fellow-men from God, and we 
should in duty bound be grateful for our share in it.’ 
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“We might have talked for hours in this strain had not her 
mother returned. She gladly accepted me as her lodger, and hoped 
I should find a pleasant home. Now I was extremely happy. It 
was a small cosy house in the outskirts of the town; on one side was 
a fine plantation of old trees, on the other was a wholesome kitchen- 
garden. Flowers were not neglected: they graced a little bower 
where I might spend hours in study and devotion to my art. My 
sweet ideal was never far off, and I became accustomed to her presence. 
I often requested her to come into my bower and hear me read. She 
listened with eager ears which never tired, and sometimes would read 
herself with taste and power. 

“So a year passed, and we naturally became deeply attached to one 
another. A sad calamity, however, soon caused a change in our ideal 
life. Julia—that was her name—became an orphan. My kind old 
landlady died of heart disease, and left her only daughter unprotected 
and poor. 

“*¢ Alone! I stand alone now in the world,’ she said, after they had 
placed the poor old woman in the grave. 

“No, Julia, not alone, for I am by your side.’ 

“You, Jack? and what would you do with such a poor penniless 
and helpless girl as 1?’ 

“What would I do with you? Why, marry you!—but not yet. 
Not yet, my darling. When I have made a position for myself, when 
I can give you a home, an independent future, then you shall be my 
wife. Let’s say a year !” 

“¢ Kind, unselfish friend,’ she said, ‘I fear it cannot be. Were 
you a thousand times dearer than you really are to me, I could*not be 
so selfish as to shackle your certain up-hill path.’ 

“<T ask you not to marry me at once—a year is a long time.’ 

“* Too long to be wasted upon me. No, no; our souls are united, 
and that is all we can hope and long for at the present.’ 

“What if you were so necessary to my welfare that I could ‘no 
more exist without you ? 

“«Then I should consider it my duty to be yours. But is there 
no other way ?” 

“* What way ?” 

“«This—let me share your labours on the stage.’ 

“¢ Impossible !’ 

“*Why impossible? You've said that I have talent. I feel I 
have. Under your loving tuition I must succeed. Besides,’ she 
continued, with a self-complacent smile, ‘ you have often told me I am 
handsome.’ 

“* Beautiful, my darling! too beautiful for the stage and its temp- 
tation, its glitter and all its hollowness. It would fill you with 
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notions of masculine independence, you would cease to regard man as 
woman’s natural protector, you would seek to be his equal and con- 
sider yourself his superior. Were you ever so pure and good, the 
intoxicating applause of the multitude would change your nature. 
You would learn and see more in one year on these boards than 
the stage of life could teach you in an age: you would sell your 
calm maidenly womanhood to the toil of an ever-thirsting desire to 
shine.’ 

“* No, no, I would not, Jack. I would only shine for you.’ 

“* And for others, Julia dear. You could not help it, it’s in your 
sex. Woman must have admiration, and if she’s beautiful we must 
worship at her shrine. Those whose evenly balanced minds can 
distinguish true praise from empty flattery, the sincere admirer from 
the false parasite—will be a blessing to us. Not many are there of 
such strength in real life, still fewer on the stage.’ 

“*T will be one of those, Jack; give me a chance, if only for 
@ year.’ 

«So be it then, one year, and after that you will be mine?” 

“* Agreed, Jack,’ she answered joyfully ; and hung upon my neck, 
whilst I with fervent kisses sealed the new and lasting bond.” 


Cuarter YI. 


“Lastine? Oh yes! Sois thedevil, Sarah. But fill up my glass, and 
don’t look scared. The funiscoming, my girl. I prepared my Julia 
for her new career, and it often struck me how quickly she would hit 
upon what took me hours to unravel; but I found that many things 
she said she did not comprehend. She was carried away by the feeling 
and passion of the moment, and after a good scene or speech she 
would applaud herself, so highly was she pleased with her achieve- 
ments. I often had to check her impulsiveness and remind her that 
acting was not passion and declamation, that it was necessary to study 
verse and metre, in order to make language a servant, not a master. 
She did not care for that’; it was so tedious, and not at all enjoyable, 
she said, I should not check her in her best efforts; and as for 
language, what difference could it make how she spoke verse, rhyme, 
or prose so long as she was natural and could be understood? ‘The 
difference, dear,’ I said, ‘is great. It is the actor’s duty to follow zeal- 
ously the author’s meaning, so that not a grain should be lost of its true 
value, and how is that possible if you speak five-feet verse as if it were 
six, and classic prose like common daily talk ?” 

“To all this she’d listen with indifference, making excuses she 
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was not well, or that she’d try to please me better by-and-by. 
The time approached for her first appearance. This event was 
shortly to take place, and I arranged she should make her début 
as Juliet. Our journey passed like a dream, and Julia was in high 
spirits; I had bought her some soft material for a dress, which she 
herself made up. 

“¢Juliet must be plainly attired,’ I said; ‘she is a treasure, and 
the more simple she appears the brighter her beauty shines. How 
grossly do actresses misrepresent that gentle loving child when they 
cover themselves with satin and glittering stones. Juliet needs no 
such ornament. 


“*Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear.’ 


“ And so it was with my own love. When she appeared before me, 
ready to go on, without a decoration save the blush-rose tied in her 
golden hair, her beauty was supreme. 

“Remember, darling,’ I whispered in her ear, kissing her noble 
brow, ‘Juliet is but a simple child, who knows not why she loves; 
therefore she has only to be natural and modest.’ 

“ Julia’s entrance was hailed with applause: she was as beautiful as 
a dream, and looked as innocent and as pure as an angel. As for 
myself, I never acted better. The audience rewarded us with the 
greatest applause, sending the manager into the highest glee. He 
engaged Julia on the spot, and gave her an excellent salary. Our joy 
was now complete, the first stone of our modest home was laid, and 
every day would add another brick. Yes, and a little house it was, 
my lads, nine feet by three, just big enough to receive—never mind, 
that’s the funny part; and—my pipe’s gone out. A light! Thank 
you, Reddy, my hero. 

“We were now established favourites; the female portion of the 
town swore by me, and the masculine portion by my betrothed. The 
kindness and attention we received from the inhabitants were great. 
And when they found we were lovers, we became objects of more 
special interest. I watched the progress of my girl with jealous care, 
and her indifference to the depths of our great art caused me much 
anxiety. Her first ‘questions about each new part would be, What 
dress am I to wear? how shall I look? and shall I be admired ? 
This desire to shine, this yearning for empty, hollow show, disturbed 
and distressed me. Simple stuffs pleased her no longer: she must 
have silks and velyets now. In vain did I expostulate; in vain did I 
assure her that her beauty would be enhanced by simplicity—that 
those poor girls who were not blessed by nature with a face and form 
like hers might be excused if they dressed Ophelia in a silken robe— 
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though silk was in Ophelia’s time unknown—but with her beauty and 
majestic presence the more simple and quiet her dress the deeper the 
impression she would make. ‘To this she would only reply—‘ If silks 
and vyelvets suit me better, why should I not wear them—especially 
since we are richer now ?” 

“* But what about our little house, dear love? The year will soon 
be out.’ 

“Once when I said this she turned her face away, and I heard a 
sigh escape from her lips ; but I attributed it to her impatience to be 
mine. 

“You see, Sarah, one can never tell what a sigh means ; especially 
when you cannot see the face. One sighs for love, one for nature, 
one for faith, one for treachery, and one for death. Don’t look so 
chilly, boys—amy last sigh’s not yet come—I would it were. But stir 
the fire, Sarah, my bones begin to feel the Christmas frost. 

“Our successes grew, our friends increased, our pockets remained 
empty, for my darling wanted silks and she had what she wanted. 
There lived in the neighbourhood a gentleman whose estates were of 
enormous, vast extent, and who was a great supporter of histrionic 
art. He hardly ever missed a night at the theatre, and as a special 
favour was admitted behind the scenes. He was a great admirer of 
Julia and myself, and we were frequently invited to his house. 

“*Qh, Jack, my Julia said to me as we were driving in the 
carriage, which he used to send for us, through his park, ‘ what a 
blessing to possess all this, and to have half a score of servants at your 
eall ? 

“*A little house, a cheerful garden, a healthy body and a con- 
tented mind, will do as well for me,’ I replied. ‘Ah, Julia, if you 
are only true and good, and love me ever as you love me now, I care 
little.’ 

“<*Can you doubt it, Jack?’ and she pressed myjhand while she 
was looking out of the carriage window on the other side. 

“¢ Darling,’ I said, pulling her towards me. 

“Don’t crush my dress, Jack. What will Sir Robert Arden think 
if I appear all crumpled up ?’ 

«Tell him that it was done through resting in my arms.’ 

“<«'That wouldn’t be proper, Jack!’ 

“* Not proper, when we are to be married soon!’ 

“ Again I heard that sigh, but suddenly she cried, her face beaming 
all over with delight, ‘ There’s Sir Robert.’ The carriage stopped. 

“* Welcome to my house,’ he said, receiving us at his threshold. 

“* A special honour, Sir Robert,’ I replied, ‘that you should meet us 
at your door.’ 


“*T welcome genius wherever I can find it,’ said he; ‘and as it is 
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so seldom found, allow me to be the master and the servant all in 
one.’ 

With that he lifted Julia out of the carriage. We spent a happy 
day, Julia was in high spirits, I held her, unrebuked, in my arms, all 
the way home, and she was happy, silent, dreamy. 7 spoke to her of 
our approaching marriage, of our new home, of our future life, but 
she answered me not. I kissed her lips, I pressed her to my heart, 
and talked and talked, but she still continued strangely silent. Her 
head lay on my shoulder in calm repose, and she dreamt. Dreams are 
peculiar, Sarah. Some dream of wealth, some of poverty, some of 
truth, some of falsehood, some of love, and some of—vwell, let me go 
on with our story. As soon as I had seen my darling to her home, I 
went to mine—and—well, I also dreamed. My dreams were very 
simple: my darling as my wife; a little house, good children; 
reconciliation with my mother ; love and respect from all my fellow- 
creatures, had fallen to my lot. Early next morning I called for 
Julia to take her to rehearsal. I found her in a great flutter, still in 
her dressing-gown. 

“¢ Look, Jack,’ she said, holding out her left hand, which was as 
white as snow and as pure as alabaster, before my eyes. ‘Oh, Jack, 
look here, look at this gorgeous ruby !’ 

“¢ What means this, Julia ?’ 

“ce Read ig 

“A letter from Sir Robert, in which he thanked her for the 
pleasure her genius had given him, and begged her to accept this 
tribute of his admiration. It was a most generous gift; there was no 
reason why she should not accept it. Sir Robert Arden, rich, kind- 
hearted, and our good friend ; she was a poor, virtuous, modest girl, 
and my betrothed. Why should she not accept the friendly present ? 
And yet it gave me a secret pang! 

“« Jealousy,’ I said to myself, ‘or envy—away with such mean 
thoughts!’ I think it was rather Julia’s delight which pained me. 
Was it possible that a ring could give her such unbounded pleasure ? 
I had never seen her so excited before, and all for a mere trinket! 
And yet, why not? Can I expect her to be different from her sex ? 
Is it not natural that a woman should like to possess a_ costly 
jewel ? 

“T rushed off straightway to a jeweller’s to see some rings. He 
showed me diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, and turquoises, but, alas ! 
the price of the least precious was more than my entire fortune. My 
heart sank, and I felt as if I should ery like a child. 

“Have you nothing more modest?” I inquired with a blush, 

“ «Here's a small pearl ring that I could give you for ten pounds,’ 
the man replied. 
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“Tt was a pretty little ring, but it looked so trifling compared te 
Sir Robert Arden’s beautiful ruby. 

“«Tt’s not the value,’ I said to myself, ‘she cares for: it will 
have a million times more worth since it comes from me.’ 

“T purchased the ring, and flew to Julia. 

“ «Here, darling, here, forgive my negligence, accept this token 
from your adorer.’ 

“She opened the parcel curiously, and said with a smile, ‘ What 
a pretty rmg! Thank you, love. But why a pearl? It means a 
tear.’ 

“<T never thought of that. The truth is, darling, I hadn’t money 
enough, and all the others were so dear.’ 

““* Poor boy! the idea of spending all your money upon me. I 
ought to blow you up for it, Jack,’ and she placed the pearl ring on 
the little finger of her right hand, whilst Sir Robert Arden’s gift 
shone on the forefinger of her left. Oh, how ridiculously insignificant 
that little ring of mine did look! She thanked me by the slightest 
touch of her lips, and it seemed to me now as if I had played a fool’s 
part in competing with a ruby, though I had given half my fortune 
for the pearl—the ‘ tear’ as she had called it. 

“Well, Sarah, as it is with sighs and dreams so it is with tears: 
they will come sooner or later. Happy is he to whom they do not come 
too soon; but when it is too late for a man to weep, may God have 
mercy on that man’s soul. 

“Sir Robert Arden called upon us frequently, but especially upon 
my betrothed. 

“* You're a fool,’ my friend the prompter one day said to me, ‘ for 
allowing that intimacy to go so far.’ 

“What do you mean, sir?’ I said to him. 

“«Sir be d——d. My name is Frank, and you know very well 
what I mean.’ 

“« Tf you insinuate the slightest wrong against my girl—_—’ 

“*T insinuate nothing; but if I had a sweetheart I shouldn’t 
permit any man to visit her three and four times a week, especially 
one so far above her station.’ 


“«T understand you, but I see no harm in this. She’s my betrothed, 
sir.” 


“< Jack, Jack, are you so blind, so lost in your ideal world, to think 
all creatures on this earth are made after your own fashion? No 
harm? Has she the same artistic soul as you, or the same true and 
faithful heart? She is a woman without a mother. Sir Robert 
Arden is rich, handsome, and refined.’ 

“« Frank, I forgive you, for I know you mean well; but never 
utter another word upon this subject if you value our friendship.’ 
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“T turned away and left him. Could he be right? Did Julia 
receive this man three or four times a week without my knowledge ? 
I hid my questioning thought from my friend, but it gave me a 
terrific pang. 

“¢ Julia,’ I said to her on the following day ; ‘they tell me that 
Sir Robert Arden pays you frequent visits. Is that so?” 

“No more frequent than you know of.’ 

“¢ But has he been here three or four times in a week ?” 

“<¢T really do not know. I do not attach such importance to an 
admirer’s visit. Perhaps he has come as often and left his card. But 
pray, who plays the watchdog at my doors ?” 

“No one; I only heard it en passant. Julia, my love,’ I said, 
to give the conversation a new turn, ‘are you aware the day’s 
approaching when we are to be united? This time I was not 
mistaken ; she heaved a most distinct and heavy sigh. 

“© You sighed, Julia ?” 

“ «Yes, Jack, I have something upon my heart that may give pain 
to you, but I also know that you are good and kind, and will not 
refuse my wish.’ 

“*¢ And what is that ?” 

“ «Give me my liberty for three months more. I am not ready 
yet. I’ve not enjoyed my young and girlish life. Besides, we are not 
rich enough——’ 

“*¢ And shall we be rich enough in three months?” 

“No, but we'll be better off than now.’ 

“* Perhaps! Shall we be happier ?” 

“¢No, darling, that’s impossible !’ 

“* And is that really your true feeling, Julia ?” 

“*Can you doubt it, Jack ? and she looked bewitchingly into my 
eyes. 

“*No, no, my sweetheart, no,’ I said, as I pressed her fervently in 
my arms; ‘I do not doubt you, and I will prove it by doing as you 
wish. Ill wait three months more, although it will seem three years 
to me.’ 

“*T knew you would, you darling good old boy,’ and she kissed me 
in great delight. 

“¢ All because I was so good, you see, Sarah, and gave her a few 
months longer liberty.—Strange is it, Reddy ? There are more things 
in heaven and earth—Well, my girl was satisfied. And I? Seeds of 
doubt began to drop and grow within my heart, I became so weary, and 
my spirits drooped sadly. I sought comfort in work, and I toiled to 
conquer the stubborn slowly passing months, the end of which I 
looked towards, not so much with joy as with a feverish anxiety. 
One evening when I was playing Hamlet (she was Ophelia), Julia 
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complained of headache, and asked me to let her go home alone 
after the end of the fourth act, instead of waiting till the finish, as 
she was wont to do. I bade her good night, finished the play, and 
went with heavy spirits to my lodgings. I was not home half an 
hour when some one loudly knocked at my door. Who could that 
be so late? 

“ «Frank, you? so late?’ 

“« Yes, Jack, it’s I, and I'm determined that you shan’t think me 
a malicious fool. Sir Robert Arden left your sweetheart’s house just 
now.’ 

“You lie!’ I said, and took him by the throat. 

“<T do not,’ he cried, ‘as I’m a living man; convince yourself, and 
come with me !’ 

“T rushed to Julia’s lodgings; there was still a light; I walked 
into her room. 

“*What, not retired yet, Julia? I thought that you were 
suffering !’ 

“¢ And so I am, but it’s only a nervous headache, Jack. I’m glad 
you've come, I was so very lonely. Just think, Sir Robert Arden saw 
me coming out of the theatre and accompanied me home. Out of 
politeness, I asked him up—he stayed half an hour talking about our 
future plans.’ 

“* He really was here?’ I spoke in a fierce and vehement tone. 

“«« Why should he not? Is there any harm in it?’ she asked with 
perfect innocence. 

«There is indeed !’ 

“* What do you mean, Jack? 

“*T mean that a girl cannot be too jealous of her good name.’ 

“*T cannot see how my good name can suffer by allowing a friend 
to visit me.’ 

“But I can! I spoke with such passion that she began to 
tremble. ‘Tl stop it now, at once! and then I left her, and ran 
along the street, an object of pity and disgust. Whither and how 
far I went I know not, but I did not reach my home till the rise of 
sun. I slept a few feverish hours, then dressed and went straight to 
Arden Castle. I was announced and asked to wait. Sir Robert 
would receive me presently. After waiting for a while, I thought 
over what I should have to say—whether it would be necessary to 
challenge him. Ten minutes now had passed, and still I was alone. 
I asked myself whether it was right to take for granted that there 
was any wrong between this man and Julia, or whether it was not 
foolish jealousy on my part. 

“ After the lapse of half an hour, the door opened, and with a pleasant 
smile on his face Sir Robert Arden entered the room, and held out his 
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hand as he bade me good morning. His genial manner, his jovial 
look, his kind and open face, put me quite out of countenance. 

“ «What can I do for you, young Roscius?’ he asked, and pointed 
to a chair. 

“Nothing, Sir Robert,’ I stammered, ‘ for myself; only a favour for 
my betrothed.’ 

“<Tt’s granted before it’s asked. What is it ? 

“¢T wish, I said, mustering my courage, ‘that you would dis- 
continue your visits to her. She’s an actress, and people are only too 
anxious to misinterpret her actions.’ 

“He fell in with my wishes. 

“* Certainly,’ he said, ‘I shall be careful not to give the slightest 
cause for ill-nature to traduce a good and virtuous girl, for whom I feel 
the greatest interest and respect.’ 

“T looked abashed, and felt as awkward as a dunce. 

“¢ Either you are a villain,’ I said to myself, ‘ or I’m a jealous fool, 
and the sooner I get away the better’—for my position was most 
unenviable. 

“*Ts there anything else I can do for you, my friend ?” 

“¢Thank you, no, Sir Robert, nothing. Good day.’ 

“* Hope to see you as Othello to-night.’ 

“¢T shall feel highly honoured ’—and thus I stood outside the 
castle gates, a more pitiful object than I was before I entered them. 
What was there now to do? ‘Either I am deceived,’ I thought, 
‘or wronging the best and bravest of girls. I'll {test her, and at 
once.’ 

“T went to her house, and said, ‘ Julia, I've seen Sir Robert Arden 
just now, and I’ye come to this conclusion. We must marry to- 
morrow and leave this place at once.’ I looked searchingly in her 
eyes, and waited her reply. A slight tremor seemed to shake her 
frame, and then she said : 

“* Just as you please, dear Jack, but it is hard to be suspected.’ 

“*T don’t suspect: I only ask this as a proof of your good faith.’ 
Then I pressed a kiss upon her lips, which were as cold as ice and as 
white as a sheet, and left her. 

“The play that night was ‘Othello, and I never acted better ; 
the devil was in me, and I was full of passion and elevation. The 
house was crowded, and I was cheered to the echo. 

“< «TT do find thee haggard.” ’ 

“«« Why is your speech so faint ?”’ 

“«“T have a pain upon my forehead here. Come, I'll go in with 
thee” ’—ewit. 

“* Frank,’ I whispered in the prompter’s ear, ‘ it’s all right. She’s 
going to marry me to-morrow.’ 
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“« « Not poppy, nor mandragora, will ever medicine thee to that sweet 
sleep which thou ow’dst yesterday.” Mycue!’ Before I could get an 
answer I was on the stage again. 

«Tf thou dost slander her, and torture me, never pray more.”’ 
—Applause, tremendous applause, and that scene ended. 

“Frank comes up to me: ‘Jack, you're deceived, most cruelly 
deceived. She elopes to-night.’ 

“*Fiend,’ I cried, ‘ you torture me. If you speak false——’ 

“<T’ll give you proofs, incontestible proofs. The girl at the lodgings 
is my friend—she has received instructions to have everything ready 
for Julia’s flight to-night. She has got the letter which she is to 
deliver to Sir Robert Arden ; she has not done so, and will only give it 
into my hands.’ 

«Get it, man!’ 

“<Tmpossible! I cannot leave the prompter’s desk.’ 

“* Leave heaven or hell! Get me the letter or 'll murder you!’ 

“The fourth act had commenced. 

“« « Get me some poison, Iago.”’ 

“ Could it be possible ? 

“«« Q devil, devil! If that the earth could team with tears——” 

“Ts he not back yet ? 

“<« You're not a strumpet, what not a——’ 

“Qh, will this act never end? There he is: the letter, quick, 
the letter.’ It was in her handwriting to Sir Robert Arden : 

“Tf you love me lose not a moment, take me away at once, that 
madman’s jealousy is becoming unbearable. I have ceased to love 
him ever since I knew you. I begin to hate him, now that he is 
separating us; he wants me to marry him to-morrow. Rather death. 
I shall come to you after the performance is over and seek protection 
in your arms.—Your Julia.” 

“*Ha! ha! this is proof indeed ! 

ae The last scene begins! hurry up the setting—the mirror not on 
yet 

“* Never mind the mirror. They'll soon see a climax no mirror has 
ever shown.— To bed, Desdemona!” 

“<«Tt is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,—Let me not name it 
to you, chaste stars !—It is the cause——” 

“*One kiss? No, I will not touch those polluted lips.—‘ Have 
you prayed to-night, Desdemona?” “If you bethink yourself of 
any crime unreconciled as yet to heaven and grace, solicit for it 
straight.” Woman, you're on your death-bed!’ 

“«« What do you mean, Jack? You're not right.’ 

««« «That handkerchief, which I so loved.” Infamous wretch, you 
have deceived me.’ 
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“¢ « Never, I swear it. Call him, let him confess the truth.” ’ 

«*« « He hath confessed.” 

“<«« What? unlawfully?” “He will not say so.”’ 

“«T have the proof in your letter.’ 

¢ Call him, I never have written a letter.’ 

“ «Strumpet, here it is!’ 

“ «Oh, spare me, Jack, do not kill me!’ 

“<“QOut, strumpet! Weep’st thou for him to my face?”’ 

“¢ Jack, Jack, let me live!’ 

“<To fly with him? There, there, there!’ 

“And so I killed her. The rest is hardly remembered ; even the 
thunders of applause at acting, deemed so natural, dimly came to me. 
I was tried and condemned, but deemed insane, as perhaps my troubles 
made me; was confined during her Majesty’s pleasure, and finally 
released. 

“Now I am off to the next village.” 

D. E. BanpMany. 
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Sernan Caballero. 


Hap the distinguished Spanish novelist whose name is at the head of 
this page, and who went to her rest but a short time ago, written her 
charming stories during any part of the sixteenth, instead of towards 
the close of the nineteenth century, they would have met with a 
hearty reception in England, and been read with profit and delight. 
As it is, only a few students of Spanish life and manners have any 
regard for her. None of the English translations of her tales have 
passed though a second edition, while only some two or three, out of 
a great number, have been done into our tongue. One reason may be 
that the translations are no great things—and it is certain that none 
of them do justice to their originals. Or, perhaps, Spanish literature 
has come to be held by publishers and librarians like city men hold 
Spanish bonds, as a thing not to be trusted. Or is it that the great 
and ever-increasing class of story-readers no longer represent the men 
and women for whom Cervantes wrote his genial satire, Scott his 
illuminated romance of history, and Fielding his English humour? It 
would seem to be so. The modern novel, which is devoured at the 
sea-side or pondered in other places of recreation, must, in order to 
please, be as easy to understand as it is to recognise a figure in a 
looking-glass, be no more original than sin, which should never be 
dressed except in a certain recognised fashion, and be as much like 
real life as certain popular and lovely pictures of battles in the 
Crimea are like to the dreadful realities of war. Another explanation 
why the works of Fernan Caballero are so little esteemed by the 
frequenters of circulating libraries may be that they are outside the 
range of their sympathies. 

“Whoa’s he gos yonder, Bill?” “A stranger, mon.” “’Eave orf 
brick at ’im”—is a sentiment connected with a custom by no means 
confined to the original but somewhat illiterate folk of the Black 
Country. This surely is to be regretted, for it points to the fall- 
ing off in a branch of cultivation at one time highly prized by 
English people, when literary criticism was not yet a profession, and 
books were read, not because they were puffed by our neighbours, 
but for the delight they gave, and the instruction they could 
impart. 

Fernan Caballero had been writing now these thirty years and more, 
and yet her works are better known in Lima than in London, in the 
towns of North as well as South America more than in Manchester or 
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any other English city or town noted for its wealth and literary cul- 
ture. But dramatic as these works are, full of poetry and most sweet 
limning of nature in her sunny moods, in which is also preserved 
for us the “landscape of the past,” yet they are Spanish, full of 
papistry and childish fables, old wives’ tales and arguments that— 
God save the mark—would not be safe to put into the hands of such 
Protestant readers as happen to have a taste for literature. 

Being so little known, it will perhaps be better to allow Fernan 
Caballero to speak for herself than to occupy more space in repeating 
what has lately been so well said of her in our own literary journals, 
except it be to remind ourselves that “ Fernan Caballero” is but 
a pseudonym—the maiden name of our authoress being Cecilia Bohl 
de Faber, who was born eighty years ago, not in Spain, but in 
Switzerland, whose father was not a Spaniard but a German, and 
who inherited from her Gaditana mother all the excellences and 
defects of a devout, earnest, and fanatical Spanish Catholic of the most 
advanced type and colouring. 

Therefore we have thought it better to translate a few of the 
opening scenes of one of her works, to enable readers to judge for 
themselves of her style, the quality of her sweet and gentle humour, 
and the value her stories have for those who care to read the history 
which the Spaniards of to-day are writing for the children of to- 
morrow. It is not by any means the best that could have been 
selected. It is called—with only the word “ thirty ” altered, in order 
to bring the date down to our own day— 


“ELIA: 
“Or, SPAIN Firry YEARS AGO. 


“ Tr was one of those splendid days which adorn Andalusia as with a neck- 
lace of diamonds. The sun spread his rays on all sides, like a net of shining 
gold. Small transparent clouds, like silver lace, displayed their undefined 
pellucid forms in the pure blue of the sky, as poetical and dreamy fancies 
start and expand in a tranquil mind. The mellow and perfumed air 
trembled with the glorious sound of all the bells of religious Seville, which, 
strengthened at intervals by the potent voice of cannon, heralded forth 
the solemnity of the day. All the balconies of the city were hung with 
beautiful tapestries, which moved playfully, as if animated by the general 
jubilee. The people in their holiday-best, their faces radiant with joy, 
without knowing each other, embraced and chatted together in the streets. 
All that joyous crowd made for the cathedral, whose grand doors stood 
wide open, and from out which there pealed forth the tones of its mag- 
nificent organ, carrying to heaven the solemn notes of the Te Deum. Oh! 
it was a great, profound, unanimous, electric joy, which made all hearts 
beat, moistened all eyes and inspired every lip with praise to the Lord of 
hosts. 
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“ Ferdinand VII. had returned to sit on the throne of his ancestors. 

“ After the Te Dewm the portrait of the legitimate and well-beloved 
monarch was to be borne in procession, attended by the authorities and a 
brilliant retinue. 

“In one of the balconies, seated in a low arm-chair, was an elderly lady 
of an animated and pleasing aspect, who wept sweet tears, and threw hand- 
fuls of flowers on the triumphal car which carried the portrait of the 
King. She was dressed in a gown of black serge, a shawl of black lace 
covered her shoulders, and her mantilla, also of lace, sedately covered her 
grey hair. She wore round her neck a magnificent string of pearls, from 
which hung, set in diamonds, a portrait of the King.” 


This was Dona Isabel de Orrea, “whose face was wrinkled like a 
raisin, and whose small eyes were as lively as peppercorns,” the 
Asistenta, as she is called through the rest of the story, being the 
widow of the late Asistente or Chief Magistrate of Seville. Her sister- 
in-law, the Marchioness Doiia Ines de Cordova, was seated by her side 
—* of blood more blue than the indigo of the city of that name; who 
was virtuous, charitable, and very high-bred ; but proud, intolerant, 
and severe.” 

“«There is no entrance to that house, my friend,’ remarked one gay 
young officer in the procession to his comrade; ‘there the theatre is pro- 


scribed, balls are anathematised—all fun is banished—and the dear little 
flirtations are a prohibited kin.’ ” 


These two sisters play an important part in the story; their 
characters are admirably drawn, are essentially different, as may be 
seen by what took place at dinner, “ which was served on silver and 
threw into the shade that of Camacho’s wedding,” and, it is added, 
“they used a whole hogshead of sugar in preparing the dessert.” 


“When the dessert appeared, the Asistenta exclaimed, ‘Now I can die 
in peace; I have enjoyed the finest day of my life. God has heard our 
prayers, and rewarded the loyal and the brave. Friends, let us drink to 
the health of our adored monarch.’” 


This they did with applause. 

**¢ Now,’ said the Marchioness, ‘let us drink to the extermination of all 
enemies of the altar and the throne, the two holy and eternal bases of 
society. ’” 

But the Asistenta would not consent to the extermination of any 
one. She was an impulsive, benevolent old woman, the study of 
whose character as delineated by our author is worth a whole 
volume of Mariana in helping a reader of Spanish history to under- 
stand the best side of the Spanish people. So the toast was changed 
to “all brave defeuders of our country, and, sister, to the happy return 
of thy gallant sons.” 

These are two officers in the Spanish army, one Carlos, the younger, 
of liberal ideas, and an aide to General Palafox, the other, Fernando, 
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@ grave, orthodox Spaniard, and greatly attached to his brother, is 
an officer of the Walloon Guard; they are both returning home from 
the wars, and are close to Seville on the evening of the day of the 
general rejoicing. 


“ When they reached the house of Val de Jarra it was late, and their 
mother had just gone to the tertullia of her sister-in-law, where she usually 
arrived half an hour before any one else.” 


The tertullia, it may be remarked, is an evening party, where the 
talk is Tertullian ; the colour of the ladies’ stockings is generally as 
blue as their blood, and when they play at cards never gamble for a 
lesser stake than love. 

The brothers proceed at once to their aunt’s house : 


“ What a joy it was to all who were there to behold the two whom they 
had seen leave as children return safe and sound, and their breasts covered 
with crosses of honour after so long and bloody a war. The Marchioness, 
pale and greatly moved, was dumb with emotion.” 


All the servants of the dear old house come and give their welcome 
as if they were as much concerned for the glory and health of the two 
officers as their near relations, and, some pleasant chat ensues : 


“* Aunt,’ said Carlos, taking a glance all round, ‘here nothing is 
changed. Your house looks like a clock that does not go. I see nothing 
new except this portrait of King Longnose.’” 


~ “Longnose!” exclaimed the Asistenta, uttering a sacred name 
usually expressed with blaspheming vehemence by all classes in Spain, 
as if it had ceased to hold any meaning; the short explosion which 
follows it representing in little the state of parties often found in the 
best families of Spain : 


“*Well,’ said Carlos, ‘cannot a king have a long nose as well as any 
neighbour’s son ?” 

“*He has not got a long nose,’ said the Asistenta; ‘and if he had the 
trunk of an elephant it would be irreverent for his subjects to notice it 
and indecorous to mention it. My boy, the crown is sacred, and consecrates 
him who wears it of right divine.’ 

“* Who touches his crown, madam, and what has his crown to do with 
his nose ?” 

“*T tell you, Carlos, that this is a hostile, irreverent word, a nickname, 
which only a revolutionist could invent, or a liberal utter.” 

“* Nonsense, aunt ; you speak of a liberal as you would of a Frenchman 
orarebel. A liberal is not a vous, but a good Spaniard, like, for instance, 
your humble servant.’ 

“* Ave Maria! What say you? An Orreaa liberal! an associate with 
sans culottes! Hast lost thy senses, child ?’ 

“* With whom have you associated ?’ inquired the Marchioness, in a 
severe tone. ‘Have you been in Cadiz, the cradle of those enemies who are 
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more to be feared than the French, who poisoned Spain while her loyal sons 
spilled their blood to defend her ?” 

“*He is mad,’ cried the Asistenta. 

“* He is perverted, which is worse,’ said the Marchioness. 

“*God save us,’ exclaimed Carlos, ‘here’s an infernal machine! What, 
most beloved serviles, do you imagine a liberal to be? Think you that he 
devours children raw P—is a Herod, or a Robespierre ?” 

«Tf they are not Robespierres, they are not far from it, and sail in the 
same boat. A liberal,’ added the Asistenta, ‘is he who wishes to destroy 
the throne with the rights of the crown; religion with the convents; the 
nobility with their lands; Spain with the imitation of everything English 
and French, and the laws of nature included, trying to make all equal. 
Caramba ! away with them !’ 

“* No, no, aunt, you are prejudiced. A liberal is he who seeks the pro- 
gress of the age, and not that we sleep on past glories.’ 

“«That,’ said the Marchioness with vehemence, ‘is the gold-dust with 
which they gild the pill which, once swallowed, poisons the blood of him 
who takes it. Strange,’ added she, addressing herself to Fernando, ‘that 
you can look with tranquillity on this defection of a nobleman from his 
race—of a Catholic from his principles—and a son from the authority of 
his family.’ 

“* Mother,’ replied Fernando, ‘I do not believe that two brothers who 
love each other so much will part for the sake of opinions. But you, 
Carlos, should have reflected that no one, still less a son, should set himself 
in opposition to the opinion of his superiors.’ 

“*Tt is true, answered Carlos, ‘I ought to have recollected it, as also 
that intolerance is the distinctive mark of that way of thinking, as it is 
the very reverse of mine.’ 

“ «Tt is not its distinctive mark,’ said the Marchioness; ‘it is its right. 
Error tolerates ; truth condemns.’ 

“* And who is the competent judge ?? demanded Carlos. 

“* God in heaven, and experience upon earth,’ replied the Marchioness.” 


Upon which some conciliatory remarks are made by the Asistenta, 
who is ever ready for peace and good-fellowship, and taking Carlos by 
the arm, cautions him that while she thinks there is little difference 
between them, he is never again to allude to the “ Long-nosed King,” 
and the party breaks up good-naturedly. 

This conversation faithfully represents not only the minds of certain 
classes of Spaniards, but the face of their country. In the midst of a 
people bewildered with anxieties of body and soul rise ancient convents 
but without nuns, and stately cathedrals, whose ancient use and 
significance have passed away, leaving only a few faint echoes whose 
sound can only be caught in the dead of night. 

We are now to be introduced to Clara, the niece of the Asistenta, 
wife of the Count de Palma, ambassador of Spain to the court of St. 
James’s, who has just returned to Seville. She causes as great an 
explosion among the ancient ladies by her fashionable notions as Carlos 
had by his liberal ideas. 
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She astonishes the Asistenta by telling her that her grey hair is a 


cynicism, and that she ought to wear a front, on which the old lady 
fires up with : 


“«* Jesus! Virgin of Carmel. Iweara wig! Think you I want to make 
a conquest, and that an old woman like me is going to be dressed up like 
a rabbit for a raffle? I am well content with my grey hairs, and not 


for a gold Christ would I put this dead hair on my head. But how is 
your husband ?” 


“*T have not heard from the Count these several days.’ 
“¢T am not asking for the Count, but for Juan Maria thy husband.’ 


“* Well, is not the Count my husband? It is not bon ton to call the 
husband otherwise than by his title.’” 


On which there are more indignant expressions of surprise expressed 
in the bold language of an earnest people who will have no doubt in 
their creed, and no clouded sun in their skies. “This bon ton, my 
child,” replies the Asistenta, “ was invented by the happy couple who 
devised the separate bed bon ton. Away with all such bon ton.” 

We are then introduced to Don Narciso Delgado, Clara’s doctor, 
who is a free-thinker, and with whom the delightful Asistenta is 
always at war, and Don Benigno Cordero, the private secretary of the 


Asistenta, a thorough Spaniard, whose portrait is drawn with admir- 
able truth : 


“He was one of those whom the world would call soft, and whom a 
deep observer would call an honest man with a sound heart. He had no 
great knowledge. What would it be to him? Knowledge is a great 
luxury—sometimes useless—sometimes dangerous: it is a torch or a brand, 
according to the hands which hold it, and as De Lavergne says, is the 
worst enemy of the heart. But if he had little knowledge, Don Benigno 
had in its place that good common-sense which if it be not a sun is a fixed 
star. If, as is likely, he lacked energy, he likewise had not a single bad 
propensity. He had that which is every day growing less amongst us—so 
much so, that our descendants will search for it as our grandfathers 
searched for the philosopher’s stone—namely, a great esteem for men and 
for things. And it happened, without his being conscious of it, that the 
reflection of the light in which he placed others fell upon himself.” 


Elia, the convent flower, the incarnation of sweetness and innocence, 
the fruit and outcome of the Catholic faith, the ideal of the Church’s 
work, and the perfection of its example and teaching, is next to enter 
upon the scene, when she leaves her convent to become a member of 
the Asistenta’s household, and be received as her own daughter. There 
are, however, certain strong reasons against this home-coming, which 
the Marchioness urges in her severe manner—a manner only possible 
to a lady of the Spanish aristocracy. But the Asistenta is obstinate, 
and Maria, Elia’s old nurse, is sent to the convent to tell the abbess 
that in three days the lady will send for her daughter. The day came, 


and the welcome home forms a happy scene : 
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“Elia was of middle stature and perfectly formed. Her fresh and rosy 
face was lit up by her gleaming dark eyes, which, but for being perfect 
and wide open, with a sweet expression, would, in comparison with her 
small features, have appeared too large. But her greatest attraction was 
that mixture of vivacity and frankness, merriment and goodness, grace 
and simplicity, which shone out from her in all she did and said. She was 
dressed in a jacket of black serge, with long tight sleeves, and a skirt of 
the same stuff, plaited round the waist. She had a white muslin kerchief 
round her neck, fastened with a pin under her chin. She wore leather 
shoes with silver buckles, and her hair, parted from back to front, formed 
two plaits which hung over her shoulders almost to the ground.” 


A tender passage occurs, Elia throws herself into her mother’s arms, 
and from pure sympathy sheds some sweet tears : 


“*Daughter of my soul, do not cry. I cannot bear tears, that thou 
knowest. If I can dry them, I dry them all; if I cannot, then they infect 
me, and I do not want to cry now, for it would give me a headache. 
Therefore come thy ways,’ pressing the girl to her breast ; ‘ here I promise 
thee that all thou sheddest shall be wiped away.’ ” 


Here the door opens, and the Countess, Fernando, Carlos, and Don 
Narciso enter the room. Elia turns to meet them, and all are 
astonished at her beauty. Clara embraces Elia several times, and at 
last, after having examined her from head te foot, exclaims, as only a 
Catholic Spanish countess can— 


““*My God! one must be as beautiful as Venus to appear in such dis- 
guise as thine. Elia, dost thou recollect me ?’ 

“* Yes, Olara,’ she replied without confusion, ‘I know that you are the 
Countess de Palma; I remember the beautiful doll you gave me.’ 

“« Elia, dost thou not know me?’ said Carlos. 

“*Carlos!’ exclaimed Elia, and a sweet and happy smile mingled with 
her tears which ran down her rosy cheeks. ‘Do you imagine that your 
gold lace, your moustache and crosses, disguise you so much that Ido not 
know you ?” 

“* And you recollect me ?’ inquired Fernando. 

“The colour mantled in the child’s face as she noticed Fernando dropped 
the frank and open thow with which he formally addressed her, and she 
answered with a pained feeling, ‘ Yes, sir; noone changes in the convent, 
and nothing is forgotten.’ ” 


From this the patient reader will gather that this child of in- 
nocence, this lily of the nunnery, was not unaware of some of the 
ways of the world. But Fernan Caballero is not always mindful of 
the consistency of her pious people, and they are no doubt very 
difficult folk to keep in order. 

Carlos makes a gallant reply to Elia, who declares that he always 
thought her the prettiest girl he ever saw. “This is too much 
flattery for a young nun,” said the Countess. “At least keep your 
fine words till she is decently dressed.” And the gay countess succeeds 
at last, through much pleasant badinage, in carrying off Elia, and 
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dressing her up in some of her own fine clothes, a robe of white crape 
trimmed with sprigs of roses, and she wore a wreath of roses on her 


head : 


“It was impossible to imagine an apparition of such ideal beauty. 
Without noticing any one else she ran to the Asistenta, and, with a smile 
radiant with childlike glee, she exclaimed, ‘ Look, mother, am I not pretty ?” 

“* Like an angel of heaven,’ replied the old lady. 

“So thought Carlos.” 


That evening, at the Asistenta’s ¢ertullia, Elia’s coming home was 
discussed among the lady gossips with much freedom. 

Mrs. General Rios wanted to know from Marianita, an old maid, 
and a poor relation of the Orreas, if she had found anything out about 
the parentage of Elia. 


“* Not a word,’ was the reply. ‘They have maintained on this an in- 
violable silence. At the time of the great epidemic, Isabel went to the 
country, and on her return she brought Elia back with her. That is all I 
know. Maria, who reared the child, and who adores her, is a sealed coffer ; 
Padro, the majordomo, is a padlock; Juan, the coachman, a fish; Don 
Benigno of course is dumb; and Isabel, who is free-lipped enough, told me 
one day when I asked her who Elia was that she was the daughter of the 
Grand Turk, and seeing my amazement she added, ‘ Marianita, whoever 
wishes to know more must be content with lies.’ ” 


Here follows a description of how the Asistenta kept her birthday, 
followed by another description of Spanish life in the country, all 
bright and true and entertaining. Some of the sallies between her 
and the doctor are delightful. Don Narciso, for instance, had insisted 
in the course of a religious argument that 


“*God, who gives man enough to suffer in this life, owes him some com- 
pensation in the next.’ 

“* He owes him! I like that. He owes him,’ continued the Asistenta. 
‘Do you imagine that you are to treat God as you treat some of the kings 
of our day !—fetter him with suffrages, give him a constitution, and make 
him sign a piece of paper called the “ Rights of Man,” or something of that 
sort ?” 

“*King! king! said Don Narciso with acrimony; ‘will you fill your 
mouth, madam, with a word which is an insult to man ?” 

“*You may add my heart,’ replied she with emphasis. ‘ Yea, verily, 
with that holy, grand, eternal word which has made heroes and loyal men, 
as that of Christ made saints and martyrs.’ 

“* Madam,’ said Don Narciso with a haughty air, ‘the great Voltaire 
has said that the first king was a soldier of fortune.’ 

“* Voltaire lied—that monster all head,’ replied the Asistenta, with fire. 
‘He might say that of the first conqueror ; the first king was a patriarch.’ 

“* Who says so ?” 

oe } ’ 

“ Madam,’ said Don Narciso with gravity, ‘allow me to remind you that 
to contradict the authority of such men as Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, 
Rousseau, d’Alembert-—’ 
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«The devil and his angels,’ interrupted the Asistenta, ‘who, with their 
infamous doctrines and infernal books, are of our day the Neros and 
Diocletians of Christianity.’ ” 


As the Asistenta speaks the sentiments of Fernan Caballero, we are 
not to be surprised at their strong flavour, while it is impossible not 
to be amused by the dogmatic manner in which, in the estimation of 
Elia and the others, she utterly demolishes the freethinking Sangrado. 

The day in the country described in Chapter IX. is as pleasing as 
it is true, and the talk of the servants excellent. 

Pedro and Maria dispute on the best things for a picnic, and the 
dispute waxes so hot that the Asistenta asks why they don’t marry, 
that at least they might keep the peace at night, seeing they are ever 
quarrelling during the day. 

Pedro excuses himself, remembering the story, which the Asistenta 
insists on his telling, much to Maria’s chagrin : 


“ «There were two very intimate friends,’ began Pedro, ‘ who promised 
each other that he who died first should bring the other word how he fared 
in the next world. Both married, and the first who died kept his word, 
and appeared to the other. “How goes it?” he demanded. “ First rate,” 
replied the ghost : “ when I presented myself above yonder, St. Peter asked, 
‘ What has been thy life ?’ and I answered, ‘ My lord, I am a poor man, and 
was married, and....’ ‘Say no more,’ said his lordship, ‘step in ; thou 
art purged.’ And in glory lam.” With that he disappeared, leaving his 
friend satisfied and consoled. In the course of time his wife died, and 
thinking to obtain for himself a more abundant entrance into glory he 
married again. When his hour came to leave his house feet foremost, he 
presented himself precisely in the same way to St. Peter. ‘“ How have you 
lived ?” asked the saint. “I have been twice married,” replied the new- 
comer, making a step forward. But the Bald One gave hima rap with his 
keys, and said, “ Back, gossip! heaven was not made for fools.” ’ 

“*You have told that story twenty times,’ said Maria bitterly, ‘and it is 
older than the way of walking.’ 

“* Would you like a newer one ?’ inquired Pedro. 

** No, no, keep it for pickling,’ 

“* Out with it, Pedro,’ said the Asistenta encouragingly. 

“«A priest,’ began Pedro, ‘was preaching on the passion of Christ. 
After recounting all his sufferings one of his hearers asked him, “ Father, 
was the Lord ever married?” “No, man,” replied the preacher. “Then,” 
said the other, “that being so the Lord did not know what suffering 
was.” 399 


We must remember that we are in Catholic Spain. It is only 
among a people whose faith is as unshakable as the rock on which 
the Church is built that such criticism as this is possible. 


They all go to the picnic on donkeys, and the provender is carried in 
the same way : 


“¢ Ah, you thin-skinned thief, said one of the drivers, throwing a bag of 
provisions upon his sore-backed ass, which flinched as he did it, ‘you look 
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as if you could not carry it, though it is as light as a nun’s heart, and you 
could carry the Giralda. Come, try it with this’—with which saying, and 
that lack of pity which in Spain men have for their beasts, he gave the 
donkey such a blow with his staff as made it shrink again. 

“* For God’s sake, do not strike the animal in that way,’ cried Elia. 

“* He understands no other lingo,’ said the man. 

“¢Tt is a barbarity,’ said the Asistenta, ‘thus to treat the animals which 
gain your livelihood.’ 

“Look here, now,’ replied the donkey-driver, ‘if I had only been born 
a bishop, I would throw you a few benedictions.’ 

“* Well,’ said the Asistenta, understanding the man’s remark ; ‘I do not 
like the donkeys to be treated in that way. Throw down that staff if you 
wish to come with us; and if not, go away, which will be the shortest.’ 

“The driver, without answering, began to unload his donkey. 

““* Mistress,’ said the steward; ‘if a donkey gives you a kick, will you 
cut off its hoof? The man is poor, with six children; he has been long 
without work, and the hire and meal of to-day would have been a God-send 
to him.’ 

“* Well, well, let him come,’ said the lady ; ‘ but he must throw away his 
stick.’ 

“* Miguel,’ said the steward, ‘load up again; the lady says so.’ 

“* Yes, green ’un,’ replied the driver of the donkey ; ‘ but if nobody else 
takes it but me, the load will remain there till the day of judgment.’ 

“* Don’t be foolish, Miguel ; don’t kick against the pricks,’ whispered the 
steward in his ear, ‘ten reales like ten stars, and meat and drink at your 
finger’s ends, are not to be thrown away.’ 

“«Not for the Catalans do I go,’ replied the driver. ‘They don’t bid 
me go away twice. I earn my bread with honour, or I hunger with shame.’ 
So saying he mounted his donkey, and giving it a furious blow, dis- 
appeared. 

«Was there ever a prouder rascal! said the Asistenta. ‘ Would that I 
could give him a dozen blows like those he gave his donkey. Jew! bar- 
barian! But his wife and children shall not suffer. Frasco, give them ten 
reales, but do not let them know that I sent them.’ 

“*Genuine Andalusian,’ said Dr. Delgado, with a sneering smile; ‘ poor 
as Job, and proud as Tarquin.’ 

“« All because,’ said Clara, ‘they have not read your beloved “ Contrat 
Social,” nor been harangued by you on the dignity of man.’ 

“*How can he help it ?’ remarked the steward, who wanted to excuse 
his fellow-countryman; ‘the same sack will not hold both honour and 
profit.’ 

“« Quite true,’ said the enthusiastic Countess ; ‘they have the souls of 
princes beneath their rags. Frasco, give him ten dollars from me,’ and, 
mounted on her gallant donkey, she rode off with a hearty laugh, and 
thought no more of the incident.” 


The men were mounted on horses, except, however, Don Narciso 
and Don Benigno, who were both bad horsemen, and were obliged to 


put up with that arch-stupid, asinine mode of locomotion, as the first 
styled it. 


“The day was beautiful. When are they not in Andalusia? Higher 
than ever seemed the blue vault of heaven, the air clearer, the sun more 
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brilliant, the birds more joyous, more gladsome the fields. Above the 
hedges rose the aloes, motionless, like soldiers under arms; guarding the 
domain. At their feet, and under their protection, bloomed the geraniums, 
the wild roses, the anemones and heliotropes, together with clusters of 
asparagus, which like good mothers surrounded their young with spears to 
guard them from intrusion. Thyme, which only grows in arid soil, threw 
around its perfume, as if to prove that, however dry, sterile, and thankless 
a thing might be, there is always a way of drawing out of it something 
sweet and pleasant. 

“ Elia went more joyous than the sun. She amused herself by filling 
her lap with wild flowers. ‘Look,’ she said to Carlos, who seldom strayed 
from her side, ‘I am like a censer, so great is the fragrance I carry. This 
is sweet marjorum, this, wild marjorum,—this is mejorana.* Do you know 
why it is so called ?” 

“* Perhaps thou knowest,’ answered Carlos, smiling. 

“*Yes I do know,’ replied Elia. ‘One day St. Joaquin and St. Ana 
went to gather herbs. St. Ana said to her husband, “ Joaquin, this is yerba 
buena ;”+ but the saint, who had plucked the other, said, “ This is mejor, Ana.” 
This is a rose of Jericho,’ continued Elia. ‘Do you know why they have 
this superb colour? There was a rose-bush at the foot of the cross, and 
all its roses were white. A drop of the precious blood of the Lord fell on 
one of the roses and gave them thenceforth that divine colour.’ ” 


We laugh at this, and look upon Elia as a chilindrinera, a trifler, 
as some of the pundits in Seville call her, and as Fernan Caballero is 
called by some of her critics. How much she held of this childish 
faith herself is not of so much importance as to know whether the 
character she here draws of Elia is a true typical Spanish character. 
All who know anything of Spain know that there are thousands of 
children there, much older than Elia, who believe in these things as 
divine realities, and many thousands more who think it better they 
should so believe than that Spain should be plagued with free schools, 
where sufficient enlightenment could be achieved to enable the mean 
but happy peasant to discover that the father and mother of the Virgin 
Mary did not speak in the Spanish tongue, but in Hebrew. Asa 
further illustration of that ignorance which is said by some to be bliss, 
and which is characteristic of all domesticated Spaniards of the upper 
as well as the lower classes, take the following. Carlos had mentioned 
the name of a very illustrious man, who was “the son of a bishop”: 

“* What! exclaimed the Asistenta; ‘the sonof a bishop. What do you 
mean, nincompoop ?” 

“* What I say, lady; that in England the bishops marry.’ 

“* A most barefaced lie,’ cried the lady; ‘and such a one that it smacks 
truth in the face. Do you want to make me believe that there is any 
country in the world where the bishops marry ?” 

“*Let my aunt alone,’ said Carlos, ‘for making any one a liar with the 
greatest ease in the world. Yes, my lady, in England the bishops, priests, 
deacons, canons, marry; curates and choristers, they all marry.’ 





* “ Better, Ana.” t+ “Good herb.” 
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““‘ Hark, you milksop,’ cried the impatient Asistenta, ‘ you intend me to 
swallow these things as if they were rashers of bacon? Son of a bishop! 
The fiend himself could not conceive such an idea.’ 

“*Hang the conceive and the conception!’ exclaimed Carlos, laughing 
at the credulity of his aunt. ‘Ask Clara, who has been in London.’ 

“«Tt is certain,’ said the Countess, ‘ that there the bishops marry, aunt ; 
because they are not Papists, as they call us, they can——’ 

“* And you also, Clara! interrupted the Asistenta; ‘are you mad, or 
do you wish to make me so? Bishopess, bishopess! Don Benigno, can you 
conceive a bishopess ?” 

“* No, madam, nor a parsoness either.’” 


On which there is much laughter from all, except the unsophisti- 
cated Asistenta and her holy man of business, Don Benigno. 

One of the best passages in the story, and with this we must close, 
is the account which the Asistenta gives to her sister-in-law of a visit 
she paid to Clara’s house after it had been modernised : 


“*T passed on to the drawing-room. It is turned topsyturvy. The 
damask is gone, the arm-chairs are banished, and in their stead they have 
put little mahogany ones which have no arms; the heirloom pictures have 
been packed off into the library, and in their place they have put some 
prints, Ines, which make one ashamed tolook at them. There is a goddess, 
as they call her, embraced by a shepherd which makes one blush. “Is it 
possible, Clara,” I asked, “ that you can exhibit things which are so indecent 
—a woman almost naked ? ” 

“*«Tdeal beauty is elevated above material feelings,” spouted out Don 
Narciso sententiously. 

««¢« Sir,” I said to him, “write underneath it, ‘This is ideal beauty,’ or 
nobody will know it. Here we understand bread to be bread, wine, wine, 
and a naked woman an indecency. Clara, Clara, if the Inquisition 
existed now you would have to throw all these things into the flames.” 

“¢« Tnguisition !” exclaimed Don Narciso, starting back, and covering his 
face with both his hands. “Madam, that is a word which blisters the lips 
and ears of all who hear it.” 

“«« Ah, Sefior Delgado,” I said to him, “if your conscience were as clear 
as mine, neither the word nor the thing would frighten you.” ’” 


Would that the rest of the story of Elia were all of the same harm- 
less and pleasant kind. But repulsive as are some parts, and 
hideously cruel some others, they are, alas! true. They can be read 
in the Spanish original by those who for grave reasons wish to know 
something of the lives of certain kinds of Spaniards, and the creed they 
believe in, and in which they were born and nurtured, but they are not 
fit reading for pastime at this season, or at any other time, for readers 
whose sole object in reading is to langh without the risk of growing fat. 











A fail-Storm in Venice. 


I, 
Tue hail like cannon-shot struck the sea, 
And churned it white as a creamy foam; 
Then hail like battle-shot struck where we 
Stood looking a-sea from a sea-girt home— 
Came shooting askance as if shot at the head; 
Then glass flew shivered and men fell down 
And prayed where they fell, and half the town 
Lay riddled and helpless as if shot dead. 











Il. 
Then lightning right full in the eyes! and then 


Fair women fell down right flat on the face, 
And prayed their pitiful Mother with tears, 
And prayed black death as a hiding-place ; 
And good priests prayed for the sea-bound men 


As never good priests had prayed for years.... 
Then God spake thunder! And then the rain! 
The high-born, beautiful, great, white rain! 
Joaquin Mitten. 


Venice, 1875. 








Set: Her Face or Her Fortune ? 
By MRS. EDWARDES, 
AvutHor or ‘ArcHIE LOVELL,’ ‘A BLUE-STOCKING,’ ETC. 


Cuaprer I. 
VANQUISHED AND VICTOR. 


BesivE the window of the best inn’s best room a man and a girl are 
looking out upon the lamplit perspectives of Folkestone town and 
harbour. 

The man is ill-at-ease, despondent, taciturn, in love: the girl self- 
poised, joyful, loquacious, out of love. 

Vanquished and Victor. It needs no second glance to discern the 
relative positions in which Mr. Mark Austen and Miss Jet Conyngham 
stand towards each other. 

“ Kight o'clock,” exclaims Jet, as a timepiece on the mantelshelf 
strikes the hour. “And at half past eleven we go on board. By this 
time to-morrow morning papa and I will be in Paris. Paris!” she 
repeats, her face, her buoyant figure dancing a sort of accompaniment 
to that magic word. “ Will you not envy us, Mr. Austen, as you 
travel back alone to the damp delights of Devonshire? I have forty 
sovereigns in my purse to spend as I choose; Cora gave them to me, 
good, generous little Cora—as a parting gift. Fancy, forty sovereigns, 
a fortune, to do as one likes with in Paris! I am not sure whether 
I shall spend it all the first day or not. I am afraid, if I once get 
into a milliner’s shop, there will be nothing left for jewellery, and I 
do so love rings—do not you?” 

Surely here is an occasion for an aspirant lover to say something 
leading, significant, and yet not too absurd, if he only possess the gift 
of flowery speech. Mark Austen plucks up heart of grace, and makes 
the attempt. 

“A pretty hand, to my thinking, wants no adornment, Miss 
Conyngham, unless indeed it be-——” 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

“A single, very plain ring, upon the left third finger.” 

“Do you mean a wedding-ring ?” 

“T do.” 

“What a solemn voice—‘I po.’ Any one would think you were 
pronouncing the clinching words of the fatal ceremony itself.” 
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“T wish I were,” says Mark, looking with sudden and passionate 
meaning into the young girl’s eyes. 

No answering expression meets him; no faintest dawning of a 
blush crosses her bright, frank face. 

“Poor creature, how I pity you! But Cora and I have often 
aid ....” 

“Do not hesitate out of false consideration for my feelings. You 
and your sister have said-——” 

Jet shakes her head and looks pitying. 

“Tt is your misfortune, of course, not your fault, Mr. Austen. The 
disorder takes you suddenly, so Cora says—and, as the child is engaged, 
one must accept her as a kind of authority—takes you, suddenly, like 
measles or influenza, and # 

“ Influenza,” repeats a voice from the neighbourhood of the fire—a 
plaintive, muffled voice, suggestive of the chronic invalid. “If Mr. 
Austen has any fears of the malady, my dear, I believe I have a 
prescription in my dressing-case—I got it from Bottura in Rome— 
that might be of service to him.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Austen’s complaint is not influenza, papa,” cries Jet 
maliciously. “It resembles that disease, chiefly, I believe, in the 
suddenness of the attacks, but it is nothing serious.” 

“Everything is serious, child. You should not speak with such 
levity about illness. Every kind of sudden seizure connected with the 
breathing apparatus must be serious, above all to a person of Mr. 
Austen’s florid temperament.” 

And rising from the easy-chair in which, muffled about with furs 
and comforters, he has been reposing, Jet’s father approaches the fire 
and stretches forth first one white hand then the other to its blazing 
warmth. 

Jet’s father. It requires no formal introduction to acquaint you of 
the relationship between the two. The likeness is living: although 
the girl’s animated features bloom with the perfect health of nineteen, 
and Mr. Conyngham’s wear the waxen hue that thirty years of chronic 
valetudinarianism have engendered. 

Valetudinarianism, not actual ill-health. During these thirty years 
that have brought him from delicate youth to the confines of fragile 
old age, Frederick Conyngham has probably not once been gravely 
ill. At five-and-twenty, the doctors, wrongly or rightly, affirmed one 
of his lungs to be touched. From that day until the present he has 
honestly believed himself to be dying, and has framed his manner of 
existence, his views of human responsibility, in accordance with his 
belief. 

Happily his means have been sufficient for him to try (and abjure) 
every climate on the face of the habitable globe; happily, too, he has 
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taken kindly to the inevitable; has found, in symptoms, temperature, 
diet, and_doctors, the congenial excitement, the labour physicking pain 
yielded to robuster natures by the field, the forum, or the stock 
exchange. 

He has seen his valid fellow-creatures fall around him like leaves in 
November, two youthful wives of his own among the number; has 
made more wills, codicils, and pathetic “last memoranda” than he can 
recall; has watched whole systems of medicine, or of quackery, rise, 
flourish, fall; and still he lives, and is no worse! Nay, to such 
perfection has Frederick Conyngham brought this difficult art of living, 
that his death, with increasing years, seems, even to the doctors 
themselves, an ever remoter contingency. 

Upon the first of each October he prepares to quit whatever 
English hotel he may chance, at the moment, to inhabit. For in 
summer, as in winter, Mr. Conyngham possesses no fixed home. (A 
man hovering between two worlds, he will tell you, should have as 
few earthly possessions to set in order as possible.) About the 8th 
he crosses the channel, spends three weeks, never a day more or less, 
in Paris, and by November is in the south. 

On this October evening when my story opens, his younger 
daughter, Jet, is, by accident extraordinary, his travelling companion. 

“Sickness is a selfish rascal, we know,” Mr. Conyngham is wont 
to explain. “Still, I have not become so typical an invalid, I have 
not let suffering so blunt my sense of duty as to condemn my young 
and blooming girls to live the lives of nurses.” This, perhaps, when 
Cora and Jet would be sighing through the winter dreariness of an 
English country village, groaning under the discipline of the maiden 
aunt who has them in charge, and looking forward, as to glimpses of 
a better world, to their father’s rare letter from Italy or the south of 
France. “ My poor Paolo is faithful, as these Italian fellows go, and 
one meets with tolerable sympathy among sufferers of one’s own nation 
abroad. Let the young enjoy the season of hope and health while 
they may.” 

During the present autumn, however, Mr. Conyngham has sus- 
tained a loss, possibly the most irreparable one that has ever come 
within the limits of his experience. Paolo, after five-and-twenty 
years of valetship, has been fallen in love with and married by the 
widow of a Scarborough hotelkeeper! Fallen in love with just at a 
season of the year when such a catastrophe must needs be most 
disastrous—winter plans scarcely matured, not a preparation for the 
long journey south completed. Who should replace him ? 

At no valet, hired through a London agency, would Frederick 
Conyngham look. These Italian fellows must be taken young, he 
theorises, must come of a stock one knows, if they are to be worth 
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their salt. Fate, however, has willed that Paolo should have a 
nephew at Turin, a young Perugino, eager to enter the service of the 
English milor upon the same conditions that have brought his uncle to 
affluence. If it were possible to exist, with only a daughter to wait on 
one, until such time as Paolo’s nephew could be telegraphed for?.... 

After long and painful deliberation, the invalid has decided to leave 
England with Jet for his sole travelling companion. His elder 
daughter, who remains on a visit in Devonshire, is to follow a month 
later, with her maid. Paolo’s nephew will meet the travellers a few 
days hence, i in Paris. In the meantime... 

“Tt is a most nervous position,” proceeds Mr. Conyngham, with 
increased depression of voice, “a really harassing responsibility, I can 
assure you, Mr. Austen, to find myself travelling alone with a child so 
unaccustomed to sickness as Jet.” 

“ Child!” repeats Miss Conyngham, stretching up her slight figure 
to its full height. “Wait until you see me tried, papa. Even 
Aunt Gwendoline, who is not given to overpraising, says I have a 
fine nerve in emergencies, and I am sure as far as age goes—oh yes, 
Mr. Austen, you may smile! I shall be twenty next September—as 
far as age goes, I ought to have sense, if I am ever to have any, in 
my head.” 

“T—I am only afraid you have got too much sense,” remarks young 
Austen, very low. “IfI could see a few more symptoms of ‘divine 
folly,’ Miss Conyngham, I should have better grounds for hope——” 

“Hope—about what?” Jet asks him brusquely. “Your ex- 
amination papers? The chance Government will have, next week, of 
securing a new controller for the Indian forests ? I thought you were so 
overwhelmingly clever that there was no doubt about your passing.” 

“Examination papers! Well, as other more important things may 
depend upon my getting through, I suppose I am anxious about them,” 
he begins, this time with a really successful infusion of sentiment 
into his tone. 

“Now, Brand’s Essence of Beef Tea,” interrupts Mr. Conyngham 
in his gloomiest voice, and laying his hand as he speaks upon the bell. 
“ Are you quite certain you know which bag Brand is in ?” 

“T believe-———” Jet is beginning, somewhat hesitatingly. 

“Belief is not enough, child,” says Mr. Conyngham, shaking his 
head. “Many a valuable life is lost through this kind of uncertainty. 
We had better order lights, and look things over by the list. When 
I had my poor Paolo, I could feel sure, of course, that all human 
means were at hand; Brand’s essence, concentrated milk, cognac— 
_ restorative needful in the event of sudden prostration, together. 

ut now ¥ 


A waiter enters before long with lights, and the invalid orders tea, 
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giving minutest instructions as to its mode of infusion, with detailed 
directions as to the thickness and preparation of dry toast. 

“You will stop and drink a cup of tea with us, Mr. Austen ?—that 
is to say, if you have dined. I would invite no delicate person to 
commit the suicidal enormity—I am sorry to say my own children are 
not innocent of it—of taking tea before dinner.” 

“Yes, do stop, Mr. Austen,” pleads Jet. “You have not dined, I 
know.” This in mocking sotto-voce. “ But never mind. In your 
critical state of health, a slice of thin toast and a cup of tea will be 
wholesomer for you than heavy food. Yes, Mr. Austen will stop, 
papa, and just while they are bringing in the tea-things I should 
like you to look over the travelling list. Although we have lost Paolo, 
I believe you will find everything possible or impossible for us to want 
on our journey in its proper place.” 

She dances across the room, poor Austen, his heart torn by a 
hundred conflicting emotions, jealously watching her smallest move- 
ment, and Mr. Conyngham produces his list. It is written out in 
finest copperplate, written with the methodical precision that charac- 
terises every arrangement of Frederick Conyngham’s orderly, self- 
absorbed life. 

“*No. 1. Mr. Conyngham’s dressing-case.’ ” 

The travelling bags stand ready for his inspection on a side table; 
four neat leather bags, each with its appropriate number and label. 

“No, 2. Miss Conyngham’s dressing-case.’ ‘No. 3. Restoratives.’ 
Brand of course should be there.” 

Jet searches and finds that Brand is there. Brand, condensed 
milk, cognac; every “human means,” labelled by Mr. Conyngham’s 
own hand, and in its fitting compartment. 

“This,” goes on the invalid, “brings us to ‘No. 4. Spirit etna, 
medicine-glass, etcetera.’ I trust, my dear, the blue spectacles are in 
this bag ?” 

“Here they are, papa, two pair with wire sides. Surely you do not 
mean to wear two pairs of spectacles at once ?” 

“IT mean one pair for you, Jet. The glare and dust after 
Lyons——” 

“Papa,” cries the girl, “at this I strike! I will drink cognac if 
you like, or condensed milk. I will even swallow Brand,” adds Jet, 
making a wry face at the horrible prospect, “but blue spectacles ! 
Two days ago, you know, you suggested a respirator and a dust cloak. 
Think what I shall come to in time! Mr. Austen,” as that lovelorn 
youth, his gaze still fixed upon her, crosses the room. “TI invite you 
to pay us a visit as soon as we are settled at Esterel. You will find 
me in a respirator, a pair of blue spectacles with wire sides, and a 
dust cloak. Can you withstand the temptation ?” 
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Cuapter II. 
ONLY A LAND SURVEYOR. 


To laugh at “poor Mark Austen ” has, during the last twelve months, 
been Jet’s diversion, her refreshment; the one bit of genuine comedy 
enlivening Aunt Gwendoline’s starched rule and the general sack- 
coloured background of country village life. 

Let no man cherish sanguine hopes when the object of his choice 
has once grown to look upon him in the light of the ridiculous, or to 
speak of him habitually as “poor.” A crime or two on a large and 
picturesque scale would be disqualification less fatal to her favour. 

Poor Mark Austen, with his romantic ideas, his blushes, his big 
thick shoes, and only a land surveyor ! 

That “only a land surveyor” has, probably, been the proverbial 
last straw. 

Upon elder sons Jet Conyngham has been taught to look with the 
orthodox reverence of every well-nurtured English girl. Officers, in 
either service, she fully appreciates (having been to four Exeter 
assembly balls) at their fullest dancing value. Of vurates, even, at 
village bazaars, penny readings, lawn-tennis parties, or the like, she is 
tolerant ; on one memorable occasion was more flattered than she 
cared to acknowledge when the youthful assistant of the parish 
doctor saved up his stipend to send her a guinea valentine. 

But a land surveyor ! 

It is one of those dreadful outside businesses, like a dentist’s, or a 
pianoforte-tuner’s, that place a man nowhere. These, reader, are 
Miss Jet Conyngham’s views, not mine. More brains required than 
for the army? Possibly. You do not see brains. And you do see 
a brass plate. And all people of that kind have brass plates on their 
doors—“ Mr. Thomson, Land Surveyor ;” “ Mr. Johnson, Auctioneer.” 
Doubtful, if one were forced to choose, whether the auctioneer be not 
the least objectionable of the two. 

What shall ability, independence of character, high principle, avail 
a man in the face of opinions like these ? 

Did Jet suspect the reality of Mark Austen’s passion for herself, it 
might be different. In her blithe young heart is room and to spare 
for malice, of a certain stingless, evanescent nature. Of coquetry she 
has not a grain. Let Mark declare himself and she would refuse 
him, with point-blank unfaltering decision—no doubt about that. I 
scarcely think she would turn him into ridicule afterwards. As the 
next half-hour is destined, however, to bring this matter from specu- 


lation to certainty, I may return, without furtherretrogression, to my 
story. 
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« Austen, let me attempt to recollect.” It is Mr. Conyngham who - 
speaks ; Mr. Conyngham, feebly rallying under the effects of his 
second cup of tea. “Pray, Mr. Austen, do you spell your name with 
an e or an @? [ rather think I may have come across some of 
your family in the south.” 

Young Mark replies that his name is spelt with an e. As 
regards Mr. Conyngham’s having met his .people abroad, nothing is 
likelier. His father died at Florence five years ago. His mother 
habitually, and from taste, lives out of England; a quick flush 
passing over the lad’s face as he volunteers the admission. 

“ Ah, my memory has become so uncertain that I can never venture 
on a statement without referring to my name-book. Here it is, you 
see. 

Mr. Conyngham draws from his breast-pocket a thin duodecimo 
volume, upon the back of which the word “ surnames ” is embossed in 
gold letters. . 

“In my wretched health, Mr. Austen, and making scores of new 
acquaintance—with or without my will—every winter, I am only 
enabled to recollect names at all through alphabetical classification. 
In this little book is a list of the English persons I have met during 
the past ten years ; with a few words or abbreviations, just sufficient 
to recall the circumstances of our introduction, added to each.” 

Jet laughs aloud. 

“Tt would not take a very big book to contain an alphabetical list of 
my friends. A—Austen ; B—I do not know any B’s ; C—Conyngham. 
How dreadfully few people Cora and I seem to know in the world, 
pa me” 

‘When you are a few years older, you will not speak of 
seclusion as ‘dreadful,’ my dear Jet.” Mr. Conyngham has never 
voluntarily endured a week of his own society since he can remember. 
“The number of new faces I have been forced perpetually to connect 
with new names has, for years, been a standing nightmare to me—for 
my poor Paolo never mastered sufficient English to be of the slightest 
assistance in such matters. Austen, with an e, I think you said?” 
Running his fragile finger down the columns of small clear writing 
in the first page of the name-book, “Ah, here we have it: ‘Sir 
George and Lady Austen, Naples, 1865.’ Could those have been——” 

“Those were my father and mother,” says Mark shortly. “I 
recollect they were living at Naples, when I was a small boy at 
Rugby. I went down there once for my holidays.” 

This with an italicising of the word “once,” which Jet, some day, 
may look back upon and understand. 

“¢Sir George in ill-health,” Mr. Conyngham goes on to read. 
“*Staying at the Hotel Farnese. A Mr. Biron of the party!” 
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“© A Mr. Biron of the party!” repeats Mark Austen, mechanically. 

“ Then we have our next meeting, I leave a space—thus, you see, in 
the event of coming across the same people again. ‘Sir George and 
Lady Austen, Hétel des Trois Reines, Upper Engadine. Sir George 
greatly broken. The Reverend Mr. Biron with them.’ Can that be an 
error of the pen, do you suppose—the Reverend Laurence Biron ?” 

“No error at all,” answers Mark Austen, almost with a groan of 
impatience. ‘“ You have every detail most correctly, sir.” 

“Oh, as to details—I cannot pretend to enter upon them,” says 
Mr. Conyngham, deprecatingly. “I add a word or two, beneath the 
name and date, and trust to such wretched memory as I possess for 
the rest. There is yet another entry, I perceive ; quite a recent one: 
‘Hotel Cavour, Florence. Lady Austen, patroness of a fancy ball.’ 
(This of course is since your father’s death.) ‘Kept awake till three 
in the morning by the fiddlers.’ Your mother, I imagine, must have 
been staying in the same hotel with myself. ‘Mem. the Rev. Laurence 
Biron.’ ” 

“The Reverend Laurence Biron appears to be the burden of the 
song,” observes Jet, conscious by instinct that she is saying something 
to ruffle young Mark’stemper. “Pray, Mr. Austen, does the Reverend 
Laurence Biron go about as travelling chaplain to your mamma ?” 

Mark Austen turns his eyes full upon her. He has handsome, out- 
spoken eyes : indeed, his whole boyish face is handsome, although Miss 
Jet Conyngham may not choose to think so. 

“The Reverend Laurence Biron is so little of a reverend that I 
have never remembered to ask myself the nature of his clerical 
duties. Altogether,” says Mark, “I suppose I have been in his society 
four times during my life. Twice when I was a schoolboy; again,” a 
curious inflection changing his voice, “at my father’s funeral, and— 
once since! It is probable that you know Mr. Biron’s history much 
better than I do, sir?” he adds, turning to Mr. Conyngham, with 
more nervousness of manner than the subject would seem to warrant. 

“T know no one’s history well,” says Mr. Conyngham, with 
melancholy promptness. “TI have neither strength nor spirits for the 
cultivation of such interests. From the entries in my name-book, I 
appear to have met this gentleman frequently, each time, it would 
seem, Mr. Austen, in the society of members of your family. There 
my knowledge of him ends. I do not imagine I should know Mr. 
Laurence Biron by sight were I to meet him in the street.” 

And a really noteworthy side of Frederick Conyngham’s character is 
laid bare in the admission. Living, winter after winter, in the most 
condensed atmosphere of gossip—I refrain from using a stronger 
word—passing long months with the same set of people, in one or 
other of the large invalid hotels along the Riviera ; seeing every kind 


, 
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of social drama, every variety of love, hatred, friendship, non-charitable- 
ness, played out under his very eyes, he continues insensible to it 
all. The names of his acquaintance he enters in his book. Their 
physical ailments, real or fancied, may, from his general sympathy 
with medical subjects, linger in his memory. Here his interest in his 
fellow-creatures ends. You might sit next him at dinner and break- 
fast through half a winter and, unless you committed some action 
bearing directly upon his own personal comfort, such as wedging an 
ill-fitting window, curing an obnoxious draught, or the like, you 
would fail to impress your personality upon his mind. 

“Mr. Laurence Biron I should certainly not remember were I 
to meet him in the street. My impressions of Lady Austen are 
more vivid. You do not resemble your mother, I think, Mr. Austen?” 

“Not the very least in the world, I am told, sir,” is Mark’s quick 
answer. 

“Ah. C’était Monsieur son pere qui n’était pas si bien,” murmurs 
Jet, under her breath. 

Happily, the impertinence is lost. Mr. Conyngham has risen from 
the table, and is again gazing despondently at the arrangement of 
the travelling bags. Mark Austen is too thoroughly engrossed in his 
own not over-cheerful reflections to catch the drift of Miss Conyng- 
ham’s whisper. 

“I—I suppose I ought to be going,” he remarks, feeling blankly 
in his heart that with those last ten minutes of twilight beside the 
window went his last chance of declaring himself. On the transparent 
pretext of looking up a school-friend at Folkestone, he has accompanied 
Jet and her father thus far upon their journey (money for railway 
tickets, alas! a consideration to him), and has won—just a little more 
ridicule than usual for his pains. ‘You have preparations still to 
make, Miss Conyngham, and will be glad to get me out of the way.” 

“Out of the way?” repeats Jet coolly. “On the contrary, I 
think you would do well to stop and be of use, if your friend can 
spare you.” 

“Oh, my friend——” 

“Is of the Mrs. Harris type—hypothetical. So much the better. 
With all the will in the world, I am not Paolo, and we have eleven 
large cases, besides these few little parcels and handbags, to look after. 
Papa, do you hear? Mr. Austen, at a sacrifice of most valuable time, 
is kindly going to see us on board; so you can lie down and sleep for 
just one hour and five minutes. You need have no more trouble 
about luggage or porters than if Paolo were here,” adds the girl. 
“Mr. Austen and I take all responsibility in our own hands.” 

Mr. Conyngham shakes his head, pathetically. 


“I never sleep when I am travelling, my dear—it would be scarcely 
VoL. LI. T 
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an exaggeration to say that I never sleep at any time—but I can go 
through the form of lying down. It is a duty to endeavour to 
husband strength while we can.” 

And muffling his furred cloak around him, the invalid lies passively 
down on a sofa, closes his eyes, and in a few minutes’ time, as far as 
a man’s state can be judged of by others than himself, is in the land of 
dreams. 

“Poor papa! This is his last chance of rest until we reach Paris,” 
says Jet ina whisper. “If you can stand the frightful slowness of a 
téte-a-téte, Mr. Austen, I propose that we take ourselves and the 
lights into the next room. The bags can be locked and the hotel 
bill paid in five minutes. That will give papa a good hour’s sleep.” 

And Mark Austen an hour’s undisturbed talk with the object of his 
adoration. 

Who shall say his gods have not been propitious to him at last ? 

They move across the room, Jet, on tiptoe, bearing the candles, 
young Austen, with the sensations of a man about to head a forlorn 
hope, following. They open a door that leads into a small adjoining 
sitting-room, close it noiselessly behind them—and are alone. 

“Tf we had only a pack of cards,” says Jet, seating herself beside a 
table, and looking bored by anticipation—“if we had only a pack of 
cards, we might enliven these terrible sixty minutes with a game of 


écarté. Or do you understand fortune-telling? Cora has a genius 
for it. Long before papa decided on taking me, Cora foretold how I 
should ‘meet my fate ’—tall, dark, mysterious (of course with the 
usual drawback of the malignant fair woman), in the south. Do you 
understand fortune-telling, Mr. Austen ?” 


Crapter III. 
“T PITY THE PEERESS.’ 


He draws up a chair to about three feet distant from her and begins ; 
yes, on my word, as a faithful narrator, begins; without one syllable 
of introduction, one note of warning—just, with a girl as keenly alive 
to the ridiculous as Jet Conyngham, the very worst policy open for 
him to adopt. Young Mark, however, is far too agitated, far too 
deeply, too passionately enamoured, to think of weighing his impulses 
in the balance of prudence. 

“This is the last time I shall be likely to see you for a great many 
months, Miss Conyngham.” 

“ Are you going to tell my fortune?” she interrupts, with a half- 
suppressed yawn. ‘Some people read the book of fate by palmistry 
—these lines you see, that intersect each other like a capital W.” 
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Holding out her delicately cut, slightly sunburnt hand for his 
inspection. Mark seizes it between both his own—an unwise action 
enough—but the temptation, poor lad, is too strong for him. 

“T have known you one year!” he exclaims, not pausing to decipher 
the meaning of her face. ‘“ By the time I had known you a week, as 
you yourself, as every one else, must have seen, it was all over with 





in his possession. She looks at him straight between the eyes, an 
ominous quiver the while hovering about the corners of her lips. 

“¢By the time you had known me a week it was . . . . all over 
with you!’ Before we go any further, Mr. Austen, before I even 
attempt a reply, will you tell me if it is any kind of riddle? Cora 
and Adolphus are real masters of the art, but I——” 

“You—are affecting to jest at what to me is a matter of life and 
death !” 

There is no mistaking the sound of his voice, the expression of his 
eyes. Jet draws away her hand, a little frightened, but still intensely 
curious as to what kind of demonstration is coming next. 

“Please don’t be tragic,” she cries imploringly. “ Whenever I see 
human life presented under high falutin’ aspects it makes me 
hysterical. I saw the finest actor in London, Mr.—I forget his 
name—act Charles the First, and when the poor king took leave of 
Henrietta Maria, and all the people round the theatre were search- 
ing for their handkerchiefs, I laughed. Aunt Gwendoline said my 
conduct was irreligious. I could not help it. These things are the 
result of temperament. If you were to be pathetic now I should be 
hysterical, and if I were hysterical I should wake papa, so please 
don’t !” 

Thus admonished, Mr. Mark Austen proceeds to urge his suit; but 
upon a less exalted plane than that of tragedy. “My worldly pro- 
spects,” he remarks gloomily, “are, I suppose, about as uncertain as 
any fellow could have to offer.” 

“You see, you are in such a dreadful profession,” says Jet, with 
quiet pity. “If your parents, as you have told me, wanted to put you 
in the army, why, in the world, did you oppose them? In the army 
& man may be over head and ears in debt, wild, extravagant—anything 
you choose, and still (as long as he manages not to be cashiered) the 
position is that of a gentleman.” 

“Position! I should prefer my own state of mind being that of a 
gentleman,” exclaims Mark. “That, however, is not a point we need 
discuss. If I pass this examination, Miss Conyngham, as I have a 
fair chance of doing, I shall no longer be in the obnoxious profession 
of a land surveyor.” 


T 2. 
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“Not exactly. At all events ‘Indian Forests,’ anything in the 
servic2, has a better sound, has it not ?” 

“T should have to learn my work for two years and a half under a 
practical engineer in France or Germany. After that I—I——-” He 
gets so red, he looks so miserable, that Jet’s heart is almost touched. 
“T should be better able to support a wife in India than half the 
officers in the army.” 

“A wife !” 

She brings the word out with a gasp; she sits looking at his flushed 
boyish face, his rumpled blonde hair, in simple, unaffected amazement. 
Then she begins to laugh, not “ hysterically,” not loud enough for the 
sound to reach Mr. Conyngham, but with a quiet heartiness, a sense 
of real, concentrated enjoyment, that under circumstances less poig- 
nant would do you good to hear. 

“This is something I never expected.” So, as soon as she can speak 
at all, she tells him. “Cora and I have often thought——” 

“Go on, Miss Conyngham, I beg.” 

“That you might be in love—with Wilhelmina Thompson, or 
the eldest Miss Fairleigh, perhaps, as neither of them is in her first 
youth. But to hear you, Mark Austen, talk of a wife! Why, you 
are only a boy. You have just left school. I believe you never 
smoked a cigar, never wore a tail coat, before you came to Dulford. 
Now did you, on your honour ?” 

For a minute Mark Austen does not speak. 

A minute—sixty seconds! It sounds nothing in writing; ’tis a 
pretty long stretch of time, as Jet finds, when you have to support 
the ordeal of being looked at by a pair of such passionately earnest 
human eyes as look at her now. 

“On your honour, Miss Conyngham, have you ever seriously 
thought, do you think at this instant, that I could be in love with 
any woman on the face of the earth but yourself?” 

The girl colours from temple to chin; she turns away from him 
sharply. 

In the course of the two years and a half during which she has 
been considered “out,” the range of Jet Conyngham’s personal 
experience in matters of sentiment has been considerable. There was 
the doctor’s assistant (with his Valentine), of whom I have spoken. 
There have been the pretty speeches of red-coated partners at four 
Exeter balls; the devoted attentions of young Lord Starcross, aged 
eighteen, at every lawn-tennis party and archery meeting of the past 
summer, and there have been two hopeless curates. 

To the passion of love she has never come nearer than in the pages 
of a three-volume novel, and its outward and visible demonstrations, as 
shown on Mark Austen’s miserable face, affect her most unpleasantly. 
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“T declare, on my solemn honour, I never suspected you of such 
folly. Inlove .... with me! What have I done, I of all people, 
that you should dare tell me such horrible things ?” 

A look of positive repulsion is on her face. She draws herself as 
far away from him as it is possible for her to do, without actually 
quitting her chair. 

Mark Austen’s fiery temper rises. 

“ You are assuming a tone that the occasion does not warrant,” he 
exclaims, hotly. “A man, even a land surveyor, does not offer an 
affront to a girl when he tells her that he loves her. In asking you 
to be my wife—yes, Miss Conyngham, I repeat the obnoxious words, 
my wife, 1 pay you as high a compliment as I could pay any peeress 
in England.” 

“Do you? Iam sorry for the peeress. I—I had always thought,” 
cries Jet with indignation, “that a man of delicacy, of self-respect, 
would wait until he received some slight encouragement before putting 
people in such a wounding position. I a 

“Oh, you have never given me the slightest encouragement, I 
know,” he interrupts her bitterly. “I have myself, and myself 
alone, to thank for everything. I am a fool.” 

And Mark Austen buries his face between his hands. 

Jet feels an awful presentiment that he is going to cry. 

If it were not for disturbing her father she would take sure and 
instant refuge in flight. But flight is barred to her. The room has no 
egress save through the larger drawing-room, in which Mr. Conyngham 
is reposing. She has the awful prospect of remaining for one hour 
alone with Mr. Mark Austen, listening to whatever recriminations, 
worse still, to whatever sentimental madness, it may be his will to utter. 

Perhaps this is the way girls are entrapped into plighting their 
faith ; this the sort of coercion that brings about the myriad unhappy 
matriages one sees around one in the world! Jet Conyngham feels 
that if Mark were to show symptoms of tears she would say “ yes” on 
the spot—although how far she might hold herself bound by the letter 
of the promise, afterwards, would be another question. 

But Mark, at no time of a lachrymose temperament, was never 
farther from shedding tears than at this moment. 

“You say that you have never given me encouragement,” he 
exclaims, abruptly looking up at her. “In a certain restricted sense, 
T allow that you have not. Women, no doubt, act according to their 
own code of honour in these matters.” 

Away flies every spark of pity out of Jet’s breast, her eyes 
kindle, her cheeks flush. 

“Well, this, indeed, is an experience I had not looked for. You 
begin talking abject nonsense to me——” 
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“ Nonsense !” 
“Oh, if that does not please you, sir, you make me, Jet Conyngham 
. . an offer!” It seems as though the word would choke her. 
“Then, because I refuse to listen to you, you sneer about ‘honour.’ 
T have as fine a sense of honour as your own. I despise girls who 
pride themselves on their conquests, or who like to see a man make a 
fool of himself. I have seen the sight once! I see it at this moment,” 
says Jet, cruelly, “ and I hope to heaven never to look upon the like 
again, during the remainder of my life.” 

Mark starts up, he stands with folded arms, with whitening lips, 
confronting her. 

“Tf we lived under the same roof for twenty years, you need not be 
afraid. [——” 

“May I ask of you to speak lower, please? Say whatever it suits 
you best to say to me, about myself, but do not disturb papa.” 

“And when I look back to all that is past! When I think how I 
have given you credit for frankness, for kindness !” 

“You have given me credit justly,” she cries, with a firm lip, and 
returning him glance for glance. “From the day you came to 
Dulford, from the first Sunday I saw you, crushed in, hot and miser- 
able, between Wilhelmina Thompson and her papa, I liked you, 
though I could not resist the pleasure of teasing you, sometimes. If 
I had had a brother, I would not have minded his being cut on your 

I thought you were unhappy, that something in your 
position or your prospects disheartened you, and I tried my best to 
treat you kindly. . 

“To treat me kindly !” echoes poor young Mark. 

“You know it, as wellas Ido. At lawn-tennis, to take only one in- 
stance, have I, or have I not, always managed to get you on my side ?” 

“Unless little Lord Starcross happened to fill the place of honour 
before me! Possibly you did not think me a bad player?” suggests 
Mark, grimly. 

“At Easter, did I not use all my influence to get you into the 
choir, just because I knew the practisings amused you?” 

“You wanted a tenor, Miss Conyngham, you were sincere enough 
to tell me so. The anthem would have fallen through without one. 
Gibbs the carpenter was ill with pleurisy, so you selected Mark 
Austen—taking care to let him know that his voice was not equal to 
Gibbs’s—as a substitute.” 

“And then at the tea-parties! Have I not always banked with 
you when we played Van John? Yes, and in the face of the whole 
world, with the terrible eyes of Aunt Gwendoline full upon me, have 
even proposed that we should be partners when you were too shy to 
come forward yourself.” 
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“My unsuccessful rivals being married men of sixty, or small boys 
in jackets! Yes, Miss Conyngham, you have generally been good 
enough to bank with me at Van John.” 

“T have tried, whenever a chance arose, to be kind and nice and 
friendly to you,” she cries. ‘ Why, only look at the last archery 
ball, at the dances ss 

But here some contradictory recollection would seem to have 
dawned on Jet's mind. Her eyes sink; the words die stammer- 
ingly on her lips. , 

“The last archery ball!” repeats Mark Austen, reddening. “I think 
you might have had the good feeling not to revert to the last archery 
ball. Pray, Miss Conyngham, did I, on that occasion, receive evidence 
of your kindness, your friendship for me ?” 

“T danced with you three—four times running,” she replies; but 
still in faltering tones, still with her eyes downcast. 

“ At the beginning of the evening, before any one ‘ belonging to the 
service’ had arrived from Exeter, I know that you did. If I mistake 
not, you also permitted me to write my name down on your card for 
the cotillon ?” 

He looks tragic enough now, in all conscience; but Jet’s eyes are 
busily scrutinising the faded hotel carpet, not his face. 

“And if, after eighteen dances, I was unlucky enough to get 
confused over my card, was it my fault?” she asks him. “Iam sure 
the names were so rubbed out it is a wonder I did not make more 
mistakes, [—I——” 

“You threw me over, calmly, coolly, deliberately. Do not be at the 
trouble of defending yourself. The same elastic code we were speaking 
of is, I dare say, not too severe on the score of truth-telling.” 

“Well, and if I did throw you over—and I know I did—the tempta- 
tion was great,” cries Jet, with rising spirit. “I danced the cotillon with 
the handsomest man, the best waltzer, in the room, the colonel of the 
regiment——” 

” the colonel of the regiment!” exclaims Mark, goaded to 
desperation. 

Miss Jet Conyngham rises. She makes her discarded lover a curtsey, 
formal and lengthy, as ladies, half a century ago, used to make their 
partners at the conclusion of the minuet. 

“Blank the colonel of the regiment!” With slow, unmistakable 
gusto she lingers over the monosyllable “ Blank.” “TI thank you for 
your graceful epithets, Mr. Austen, in the colonel’s name and in my 
own. After this, if you please, we will be silent. I am forced, for my 
papa’s sake, to remain a little longer in your company. Your violent 


language, sir, your cursing and your swearing, no duty compels me to 
endure.” 
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And haying thus spoken, her slight figure as upright as a judge’s 
wand, Jet walks across to one of the windows and takes up her 
position there ; a half-smile of conscious superiority, of elevation, at 
all events, above the very low and commonplace sins of a Mr. Mark 
Austen, round her lips. 

Mark seats himself, with an air that he would fain hope is one of 
indifference, at a table; seizes the solitary book within reach—a 
History, sixty years old, of the Rural Parishes of Sussex—opens it at 
hazard, and, with lurid red lights dancing between his vision and the 
page, begins to read a chapter ‘ On the Fisheries of Brighthelmstone,’ 
upside down. 

Thus they remain ; never uttering a sound, never looking in the 
direction of each other’s faces, until the different church clocks of 
Folkestone ring a discordant eleven. Then Jet Conyngham, with airy, 
self-composed tread, recrosses the room. 

Mark Austen rises; he holds open the door, polite, cold, stately, 
for her to pass out. 

“Tf it inconveniences you in the very least to see poor papa on 
board the steamer, pray do not come, Mr. Austen. Pray do not 
consider that you are in any way bound by your promise to render us 
assistance.” 

So she tells him, in a set, formal little manner, as though she were 
repeating a lesson learnt by heart. 

“ And why should I not see Mr. Conyngham on board the steamer ?” 
returns Mark, with studied coolness. “‘ What action has Mr. Conyngham 
committed that I should treat him with discourtesy ?” 


Not another syllable passes between them until just a minute and 
a half before the boat leaves Folkestone harbour. Then, after seeing 
her father comfortably packed away, his bags and restoratives around 
him, in the cabin, Jet runs up on deck to take a parting look at 
English shores—and finds herself once more standing at Mark Austen’s 
side. 

“IT... . I thought you were gone, ages ago,” she exclaims, startled 
out of all her resolutions of reserve. And indeed the last bell has 
rung, the last “ Any one for the shore?” been lustily vociferated by 
the sailor who guards the gangway. “Surely, Mr. Austen, you do 
not mean to cross over to Boulogne with us?” 

“Heaven forbid!” says Mark Austen. 

Solemn, tragic, is the young fellow’s voice; but, for once, tragedy 
does not move Jet Conyngham to laughter. 

“T stopped here,” he proceeds, “upon the chance of seeing you 
alone, of offering you an apology before you left.” 

“An apology! As if anything of the kind were needed !” 
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“Tt is greatly needed, Miss Conyngham. Can you bring yourself « 
to forgive me for speaking to you as I did? My confounded temper 
got the better of me and I behaved like a churl.” 

“Tt was more my fault than yours. I—I had no right to laugh at 
you,” Jet confesses, a choking, most unwonted sensation making itself 
felt in the regions of her throat. 

“Tt was not your fault at all, and you had every right to laugh,” 
he interrupts her shortly. “ Perhaps, at some future time... . if 
ever you should be hard hit yourself, such things may happen, you 
know . . . . you will come to understand that the jest was some- 
what sorry earnest for me!” 

And then, without a shake of the hand, without one more word of 
farewell greeting, he leaves her. 

Five minutes later the steamer is at sea. 

For the first time since she can remember Jet hears foreign voices 
around her ; she sees the Folkestone harbour lights burn dimly through 
the mist. The old, dull, English life, Mark Austen’s love included, is. 
already a thing of the past ; and with the happy ingratitude of her age 


the girl turns her face round, hopefully, towards the unseeen coast of 
France—towards the south. 


Cuapter IY. 
A LILY—PAINTED! 


Avignon—the sun shining, the mistral blowing. Could any other 
combination of words evoke the same images of dust and glare, of 
smooth blue sky and bitter, heart-searching cold ? 

At the beginning of an English November, winter, the common foe, 
steals on you with muffled footsteps, envelops you in slow-gathering 
mists and fogs, occasionally slays and buries you, before you are well 
awake to his approach. Here, in the south, he springs at your throat 
with a bound! 

Last week twas glowing summer; the grapes not all gathered 
from the yellowing vines, the vintagers taking their midday siestas, 
overshadowed by cork or olive groves from the breathless heat. To- 
day there blows a north-west wind, whose progress you can see, by 
the columns of dust and gravel across the plains. A wind that sets 
the collective doors and shutters of the whole city rattling like bird 
clappers ; that causes the very oxen-drivers to wrap themselves, as 
they would against January snows, in their canvas cloaks; that 
makes every invalid in every hotel in Avignon realise the force 
of the old tristich, as they shiver, cough, grumble, in distressful 
harmony : 
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“ Avignon venteuse ; 
Sans vent, empoisonneuse ; 
Avec vent, ennuyeuse.” 


Frederick Conyngham is too methodically wretched a man to grumble 
over-much. He secures the most comfortable armchair in the warmest 
chimney corner that the public salon of the Hotel de l’Univers 
yields, and there, with Perugino at hand to minister to his needs, sits 
making entries in his different neat little note-books, and drinking 
barley-water ; a slight, exceedingly slight, cold that Mr. Conyngham 
believes he may have taken during his journey from Paris rendering 
the consumption of this melancholy liquid necessary. 

Beside one of the windows, an invalid guide-book in her hand, 
stands Jet, looking out with longing eyes at the keen blue of the sky, 
the sharp whiteness of the sunshine, and envying every living creature 
who walks, I might more justly say who is vehemently propelled, 
along the narrow street that leads from the Place Crillon into the 
courtyard of the hotel. 

Never yet has there blown wind so cold—and she has experienced 
the zephyrs of nineteen English springs—that Jet Conyngham would 
not sooner have braved its inclemency than stay inactive within 
doors ; for the girl is hereditary restless, has a temperament adapted 
to any “doing” life, rather than to one of contemplation, or crewel 
work. But Mr. Conyngham keeps her fast prisoner to-day. Would 
she wear blue spectacles, a respirator, or a furred cloak, there might 
be hope for her. As she is contumacious on these points, she must 
remain captive, thinking over a statistic just gathered from her 
guide-book as to the number of days on which the mistral prevails 
throughout the winter, and speculating as to whether existence will 
be more cheerful, looked at through the double windows of southern 
hotels, than she and Cora used to find it among the mud and mildness 
and freedom of the Devonshire lanes. 

Only one other traveller shares possession of the salon with Mr. 
Conyngham and his daughter—an Englishman who came down in the 
same train with them from Paris yesterday, and who, at the present 
moment, is engaged in deciphering a letter at the centre table of 
the room—a letter bearing the Florence post-mark; ill-written, 
crossed ; its import certainly not of love, scarcely, one would say, of 


friendship, if the bored, impatient expression of the reader’s face 
speak true. 


“ Amico mio.” 


By an ironical whim of fate it happens that these four scrawled 
pages sound the keynote of Jet Conyngham’s story. I must, there- 


fore, impose upon the reader the same infliction that the lawful amico 
mio is undergoing. 
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“You do not deserve, bad creature, that I should write you two 
letters for one! However, I really want a commission done in 
Avignon, and as I believe you will make that city the pied-d-terre of 
your voyage, I run the chance of addressing a few hurried lines to the 
Hotel de l’Univers. 

“Go to Mademoiselle Palmieri, Modiste (I forget the exact address, 
a milliner in a little street leading off the Rue Calade, it will not take 
you an hour to hunt her up), and get me one of those sweet black 
velvet coiffures worn by the Arles peasant girls. Palmieri, I fancy, 
keeps them made up; if not, order one. You will probably stop a 
night or two in Avignon, or can do so for the sake of my headdress. 
They are made of black velvet and lace, but I am not sure whether a 
flower should be légerement posée above the ear or not. This you 
must see into. Ido not require any of the large-headed pins worn 
by the peasants, as I have my own lovely Pink Coral or Pearl, 
according to my toilette. 

“ All the gentlemen were telling me at the carnival ball last year 
how admirably the Arles headdress would suit my line of feature, so 
I mean to have one by me for any occasion when I may want to look 
my best. 

“Florence has been dull to desperation since I came down from 
Homburg, and I really look forward, mon cher, to your return. 
Until you come, I am without a cavalier, and unless I take horse 
exercise I always get back my attacks of migraine. Talking of 
migraine, I must tell you that I have gone definitely away from 
allopathic treatment. Jinkinson no doubt was a worthy man, and an 
old friend, but his ideas belonged to the past, and you know I am 
always for New Lights in everything. My present medical attendant 
is young Doctor Herzlieb, a homeeopathist (to which science I am an 
ardent convert), and one of the most fascinating and intellectual of 
creatures; a mind quite above any small thought of gaining by his 
profession, and the most poetic profile! But you will judge of him 
for yourself. 

“Tf you remain more than a week at Esterel, I shall, likelier than 
not, run up and join you there, so keep me aw fait of your move- 
ments. Esterel reminds me I have had a letter from little Major 
Brett, who is making it his headquarters. He tells me a piece of 
news that will be interesting to the heiress-seekers of the Riviera. Mr. 
Conyngham has taken rooms at the Hotel Paradis for the winter (you 
must remember Frederick Conyngham ; we met him first in Naples— 
alas! in happier days), and is to bring his daughter, a well-gilt octoroon, 
with him. The mother was a West Indian heiress, and the girl will 
come into forty thousand pounds on the day she is twenty-three. There 
will be a chance for some unprincipled fortune-hunter, mon cher, eh? 
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“Miss Conyngham is not a beauty. Old Brett remembers seeing 
her at the theatre in London, and says that her hair is inclined to 
woolliness, while her lips and skin betray the dark blood unmistak- 
ably. But mere red-and-white beauty would be thrown away on a 
girl with forty thousand charms, in the three_per ,cents.! You 
remember what Lord Byron wrote— 

“Shakespeare says "tis silly 
To gild refined gold or paint the lily.’ 

“Depend upon it, Miss Conyngham will find suitors, and to spare, 
in this country of adventurers—thick lips and woolly hair notwith- 
standing. 

“Vallance warns me that it is post time, so I must bring my 
scribble to a close. Unless you return to Florence quickly I shall 
positively be forced to ride out with a groom, which I detest. 

“ Toujours a tot, Hetena AUSTEN. 

“P.S. In case of a flower being worn, ask Palmieri if ’tis most 
elegant above the right ear or left? Pack the coiffure in your hat- 
box to avoid crushing. 

“A rivederla.” 

The Englishman reads this farrago through, from the first word to 
the last, impatience gradually merging into attention towards its close. 
Then he takes up a Galignani from the table close at hand ; unfolds, 
lifts it, and peruses—the countenances of Mr. Conyngham and of Jet. 

Jet, during the past two minutes, has abandoned her post beside 
the window. She stands at her father’s side, inspecting with grave 
interest, a jug of barley-water freshly brought in by Perugino. 
Unobserved himself, the stranger can thus scan her face critically ; 
compare its merits and its faults, item by item, with the description 
that he has received of them. 

To start with, her complexion is of brilliant snow and rose-bloom ; 
so much, he thinks, for the “ dark blood unmistakable,” so much for 
women’s forecasts as to each other’s looks! Her hair, of too warm a 
bronze to come under the denomination light, waves back from her 
broad forehead in those large natural undulations which stand at the 
remote end of the pole from woolliness. Her eyes are grey, over 
deeply set, a severe judge might say, for beauty, and still to this 
fault (if fault it be) her face owes more than half its charm of vivid- 
ness and originality. Her mouth, perhaps, may be a little large, or 
would have been held so, in the days when- keepsake beauties and 
cupid’s bows were the mode: the lips sensitive, chiselled, mobile, are 
of the purest Caucasian type—a type that precludes not merely the 
suspicion, but the possibility, of Creole blood. 

And on the day she is twenty-three she will have forty thousand 
pounds. 
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Not one word of Galignani’s two days’ old news does the stranger 
follow. His senses are with his heart, and that is filled with golden 
speculations—golden yet; hazardous. That the invalid sipping barley- 
water is Mr. Conyngham he feels assured. Few habitual travellers 
in the district of Riviera but know Frederick Conyngham by sight. 
The identity of “the girl with eager eyes and yellow hair” belongs 
still to the region of conjecture. 

“Tf you only knew how I like cold winds, papa.” 

Papa. Doubt ina moment has become assurance, to be quickly 
followed by faith, hope, I know not what other train of pleasurable 
emotions, in the stranger’s mind. 

“ Mistral cannot be worse than east wind, and at Dulford we 
always have that from February to June—yes, and go out in it every 
day of our lives.” 

“You are not sufficiently protected against these climates, Jet; you 
know nothing about the pernicious effects of mistral or sunset. Now 
if, instead of buying so many new bonnets in Paris ——” 

“Hats, papa. I have never yet worn a bonnet, except to church.” 

" you had provided yourself with a sensible furred cloak like 
mine, it would be different.” 

“ But I have got a thick tweed jacket,” persists Jet. “If you will 
let me go out—only for half an hour—I promise to put on my tweed 
jacket.” 

Mr. Conyngham sips his barley-water and looks as though he heard 
not. Anxiety about other people’s health can scarcely be considered 
one of his foibles; neither can he be held an over-nervous parent : 
during Jet’s nineteen years of life, he has probably not spent as many 
months in the girl’s company. Wrapped in his furred cloak, he 
simply looks at existence through a pair of smoke-coloured spectacles, 
breathes the breath of life through a respirator, and feels it a kind of 
personal injury when the young and robust refuse to do the same. 

“T see a baker’s shop within a hundred yards of the hotel,” 
remarks Jet presently. “And I do not think I ever felt so hungry 
before, and dinner will not be served for another three hours.” 

At this affecting appeal, or rather series of appeals, Mr. Conyngham 
shakes his head gravely. 

“There is no worse habit than that of eating between meals,” he 
remarks. “It is sufficient, in itself, to lay the foundation of almost 
every disorder. Hungry at three o'clock! And we had a tolerable, 
really very tolerable, breakfast at noon.” 

“ As far as quality goes, the breakfast may have been unimpeachable,” 
says Jet, “but you must remember I am accustomed to solid English 
food. The most substantial thing I got out of the whole dozen 
dishes to-day was a_cock-robin in a paper shirt.” 
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“ Bécassines, my love, bécassines, and very fairly dressed, too, for a 
provincial inn.” 

“But bécassines are not sustaining, papa. You must allow that. 
Now, if I could get a bun—I suppose they make buns in France ?— 
or a roll, just to carry me on to dinner.” 

“Take a little barley-water, my dear. It is surprising what 
nutritive qualities barley-water possesses. Let me desire Perugino to 
bring you a glass.” 

“T thank you, papa; Aunt Gwendoline made me drink barley-water 
once, when I had whooping-cough. The recollection will be enough 
for the remainder of my life.” 

Mr. Conyngham shuts his eyes, and leaning back in his chair, puts 
on an attitude of sleep. With Jet’s rejection of barley-water he 
evidently looks upon the discussion as closed, rational argument 
useless. But Jet is not yet beaten. Her arguments, up to the 
present time, have been based on selfish considerations only. How if 
this matter of braving mistral and sunset could be shown to affect 
other interests than her own ? 

“We have no grapes for to-morrow, I have just remembered it! 
And Dr. Hammond expressly said you should not be without fresh 
fruit when you travel. How stupid I must have been not to think 
of the state of the commissariat sooner.” 

“Eh, how ?” cries Mr. Conyngham, his faculties awakened on the 
instant. “No grapes? Oh, this will never do. Perugino!—I must 
trouble you, my dear Jet, to ring for Perugino at once.” 

“Perugino has gone out,’ says Jet, promptly. “Don’t you re- 
member? We sent him to the station to telegraph about a coupé. 
I saw Perugino pass down the street not three minutes ago.” 

“Tf I had my poor Paolo,” murmurs Mr. Conyngham, sinking 
back. “These unhappy, these culpable oversights never occurred in 
Paolo’s time.” 

“But a fruit-market is quite close at hand,” urges Jet. “I 
remember passing one last night on our way from the Gare. If you 
would only let me——” 

“Put on your wraps, put on your warmest wraps and start,” rejoins 
Mr. Conyngham, in an injured voice. “The wind has somewhat 
abated, half an hour’s sharp walking may possibly do you good. And 
remember that the Coteau-Brilé grapes—impress that name on your 
mind, ‘raisin de Coteau-Brilé’—are the best. If the skins show 
signs of dryness, so much the better. I know, on respectable medical 
authority, that the Coteau-Brilé grapes are wholesomest after the 
process of shrivelling has set in.” 

Jet waits, as you may believe, for no second permission. Her eyes, 
her face, her whole figure illumined with thankfulness at being free 
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(although the freedom shall last but the space of a single half-hour), 
she dances away like a flash of lightning across the polished floor of 
the salon; away to her own room on the second floor; then forth, 
without respirator, blue spectacles, or furs, into the bustle, glare, and 
dust of Avignon city. 

Mr. Conyngham, sipping his barley-water, the stranger, meditating 
how he shall best renew his acquaintance with the father of forty 
thousand pounds—already Jet is pigeon-holed as “ forty thousand 
pounds ” in his thoughts—remain alone. 


A baker’s shop and the fruit-market lie within a stone’s throw of the 
Hotel de Univers. 

“Tenez, ma petite demoiselle, tenez—le beau panier pour trente 
sous,” says the olive-cheeked, classic-featured dame de la halle as Jet 
stands waiting for her grapes. ‘Cinq livres de raisin, bon raisin de 
Coteau-Brilé pour un rien !” 

Can any one say it is a bad country to live in where the sun is hot 
enough to give you sunstroke in November, and you may buy five 
pounds of nectar-sweet grapes, with a basket to carry them in, for 
fifteenpence ? 

Her marketing accomplished, Jet Conyngham pursues her way 
briskly along the Quai du Rhone, the fruit-basket slung upon her arm, 
a foot-long pistolet of sour bread in her hand. The blood stirs in her 
veins as no breeze in muggy Devonshire has ever stirred it. She 
feels it a subtle kind of excitement merely to breathe, feels as though 
a ten-mile walk before dinner would just serve to rest, not exhaust, 
the desire for quick movement, bright sunshine, cold and sparkling 
atmosphere, that is in her. 

The mistral’s blinding glare, the mistral’s blinding dust, are 
miseries thrown away (like most of life’s miseries) upon Jet. She has 
got one half-hour’s freedom in which to explore the lions of Avignon 
—the broken bridge, the palace of the popes, Laura’s tomb—and 
determines to make the most of it. 


One half-hour . . . . And the sun, when she started, was already 
slanting across the tall roofs of the hotel; and, in these regions, 
night, like winter, overtakes you at a bound... . Well, in small 


things, as in great ones, the possibility of mischance seldom finds a 
place in Jet Conyngham’s anticipations; she flies past the broken 
bridge; she glances up at the palace of the popes; on her home- 
ward road, at the instanceof a franc-seeking sacristan, is persuaded to 
visit a church, medieval, incense-flavoured, garlic-haunted, in quest of 
Laura’s tomb. Ten minutes later—emerging into an unknown street 


and by an opposite door to that through which she entered—the girl 
finds herself benighted ! 
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“The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark.” 


Jet has, literally, to rub her eyes and gaze about her-ere she can 
believe in the reality of this sudden darkness. Alas! the sharp 
increase of cold; the hush that, with the sun’s departure, has fallen, 
like a cloak, upon the city; lastly, the fact that the old sacristan is 
lighting a lantern, as he locks the chancel gates behind him, confirm 
it only too forcibly ! 

This sacristan, carrying his church keys in one hand, a villainous 
little oil-lamp in the other, would seem to be the solitary link left 
between her and the living world, her one uncertain chance of getting 
back from medieval shades to lighted shop windows, paved streets, and 
the Hotel de l’Univers to-night. 

And she follows him. 

Never was will-o’-the-wisp a more fatal guide. Down one narrow 
alley, up another, glimmers the lantern, clank the keys. At length, 
in a kind of cul-de-sac, narrower and darker than the rest, overhang- 
ing roofs and upper stories shutting out all but one narrow strip of 
sky overhead, the sacristan—keys, lantern, and all—disappears, as 
suddenly as a figure in a Christmas pantomime. There is a momen- 
tary crash, as of a porte-cochére swinging heavily on its hinges, a crash 
echoed and re-echoed down the length of the whole row of houses, 
and Jet, alone, guideless, trembling, is left to realise her desolation. 

She looks fearfully about her; she thinks of her father, she thinks 
of Mark—for the first time in her life she wishes Mark Austen were 
at her side. By-and-by comes the sound of steps; a man’s tread 
draws steadily nigh through the darkness ; and with a beating heart 
Jet Conyngham nerves herself for the worst. 

That the approaching human being shall prove a robber is, naturally, 
the first idea that presents itself to her mmd. She is to “meet her 
fate” (though after a different fashion than she dreamed of) here, in 
the south! ‘Well, she has about her two napoleons in gold, seven 
francs, a watch, a pair of sleeve-links, and five pounds of Coteau- 
Brilé grapes. If she is to be robbed, most probably she is to be 
murdered likewise. Poor little Cora will read an account of the 
tragedy in the daily papers—out of compliment to Aunt Gwendoline 
it may even be copied into the Haeter Dispatch 

“Miss Jet Conyngham, I believe,” says a voice. Ah, that wel- 
come English voice, coming to her in her direst need—-when will Jet 
forget its accents! And the footsteps cease, 








